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SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 


9 gcsn picturesque costume may be made of 
any thick material, such as foulard, silk, 
challie, yak cloth, beaver, mohair, pongee, etc., 
and trimmed with silk or velvet in colors to suit 
the taste.. Ecru, tourterelle gray, and lavender, 


trimmed with maroon, blue, and black, 
make fine contrasts. In the original 
the skirt is of gold-colored foulard, with 
a pleated flounce on the bottom, set 
between broad bands of black velvet, 
which run lengthwise down the skirt. 
Thetunic is of purple foulard, trimmed 
with black velvet and buttons, as 
shown in the illustration. Plain point- 
ed waist of gold-colored foulard, 
trimmed with two rows of buttons 
of the same color, with coat-sleeves 
trimmed with black velvet. Linen sail- 
or collar. A sleeveless polka jacket 
of purple silk, with black velvet trim- 
ming. White crépe de Chine scarf. 
Black velvet hat, with cockade of pur- 
ple ribbon, and gold and white feath- 
ers. Purple gloves. Black boots. 

ru staff parasol, with black velvet 
trimming. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF SEA-SIDE COSTUME. 

Tuts cut paper pattern consists of 
four pieces, viz.: plain pointed waist, 
polka jacket, tunic, and six-gored 
walking skirt. 

Prat Porntev Watst.—This pat- 
tern is in four pieces, viz. : front, side 
piece, back, and coat-sleeve. It is 
pointed in the neck, and worn with a 
sailor collar. . All the seams are al- 
lowed, an outlet of an inch being given 
for the side seams and shoulders, and 
a quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards. i 

Velvet for trimming, 1} yards. 

Number of buttons, 20. 

Poixa Jacket.—This pattern is in 
three pieces: front, side piece, and 
back. It is worn over the plain waist 
and fastened together with three bands 
of velvet or silk, with a button at each 
end of the band. The pagfern is an 
inch shorter in front than the natural 
waist, and has a postillion basque at 
the back, with pleats to turn under. 
All seams allowed, the same as in the 
plain waist. ‘The shoulder seams con- 
tinue very short, and are placed on a 
line with the shoulder. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 12 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 4 yards. 

Number of buttons, 6 

Tunic.—This pattern is in three 
pieces: front, side and back in one 
piece, and belt. The tunic is plain in 
the back and gathered on the side, 
where it isjoined to the square apron 
front, and is trimmed round the edge 
and up the side seams with velvet. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 3} yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 8 yards. 

Number of buttons, 18. 

Six-Gorep Wa kine Skirt.— 
This pattern consists of five pieces: 
front breadth, two side gores, back 
breadth, and belt. Trimming of vel- 
vet or silk, two and a half inches 
wide, to correspond to that on the 
tunic, which is an inch and. a half 
wide. Flounce ten inches in depth, 
with a double box-pleat five inches. 
Space between each double box-pleat, 
five inches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 94 yards. 

Material for flounce, 4 yards. 

Velvét for trimming, 16 yards. 





notched and numbered, so as to be adjusted 
with the greatest ease. ‘The patterns a fur- FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

nished in sizes 30-46 inches, bust measure, for } is to be hoped, with the prevailing disposi- 
the manner of taking which see Harper’s Bazar, tion to introduce into this country French 
Vol. IIT., No. 26. _Dress-makers will save them- | contrivances of all kinds, we may be spared the 
selves time and trouble U¥ keeping.on hand the | introduction from France of its school system. 
whole set of nine sizes. There is, however, we fear, a growing tendency in 
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ting together printed thereon, and all 
the pieces of the pattern are properly 


SEA-SIDE COSTUME, 
(Cut Paper Tattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 


this direction, and it may not be amiss, according- 
ly, to show, by a simple statement of the imperial 
plan, how ill suited it is to republican purposes. 

The French school, like the French state, is 
admirably adapted for the subjection of the indi- 
vidual will to the sovereign authority. 
all the same administrative machinery for this 


It has 


purpose as the government. The sin- 
gle hand at Paris works both, and 
each school-boy, no less than citizen, 
throughout France to its furthest 
limits, is daily moved and directed 
by it. So complete is the organiza- 
tion, so uniform the discipline, and 
so thorough the subjection to the cen- 
tral power, of the schools distributed 
over the whole empire, that a French 
Minister of Public Instruction was 
enabled, pointing to his watch, to 
boast to a stranger, ‘‘ At this very 
minute every boy ef the second class 
in every /ycée (college) is translating 
the 25th verse of the 11th book of 
the Odyssey.” + Such a result can only 
be attained by subjecting youth to 
a force of discipline great enough to 
repress every natural impulse. ‘That 
nature is thus violated we have ample 
testimony to prove. 
and on the authority of q Freuch 
statesman, too, *‘ No y Ted at*Toulon 
or at Brest is guarded more narrowly 
than a collegian from morning to 
night, at his work and during his 
rest. A boy is a suspicious charac- 
ter, in whose word tio reliance is to 
be placed, and to whom no free-will 
can be granted without danger. His 
slumbers are watched ; his games are 
inspected. But, in truth, there are 
few games in a French Jycée, except 
among the very young boys. There 
is no space for play, no liberty for 
action. The hour of recreation is 
spent in a listless walk round the dull 
court-yard, diversified by idle, or 
worse than idle, talk. When a boy 
goes out for a holiday, he must be 
fetched from school and brought back 
at night with a bulletin signed by the 
parents or their representatives, spec- 
ifying the name and quality of the 
person who accompanies him and the 
hour at which he leaves home. We 
have seen youths of eighteen thus 
taken back to school by little bonnes 
of about their own age, in order that 
the letter, if not the spirit, of this ab- 
solute rule might be obeyed.” 

This accords fully with our own 
observation of the operation of the 
French system of education. Wehad 
occasion to record what we witnessed 
in a provincial tour. We said that a 
child once in the grasp of his French 
master becomes as incapable of lib- 
erty of action as a fly in molasses, 
Nothing can be better calculated than 
the system pursued to destroy all in- 
dividuality of character and freedom 
of thought. The discipline is as 
rigid, and the formalities are as un- 
varying as those of a monastery. ‘The 
pupil has constantly the eye of his 
sombre master upon him. At his 
studies, his meals, during his play- 
hours, in going and returning from 
home, the master is ever at his side, 
watching, listening, and directing. 
The minds of the pupils are contract- 
ed not only by a narrow intellectual 
education, but their natural tastes 
and caprices are crushed out, and 
even the motion of their bodies sub- 
dued by an unvarying uniformity of 
dress and movement. ‘The games 
even of the: elder boys were always 
of the most childlike character. ‘They 
never played at base-ball or cricket, 
or any thing requiring force and per- 
severance. ‘Their most vigorous ex- 
ercise was tossing from hand to hand 
& tigia7 all of caoutchouc, such as is 
used by children in our drawing- 
rooms. The sombre master was al- 


We are tokKd,: 
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there, too, as close to the lads as their 
Solow, We naturally ended this record of our 
‘ ions with the reflection that this 


vigorous man! 
agree with us, and infer that it is best for Amer- 
ican youth to avoid French schools. ~ 





WATER-LILIES TO SELL. 


Laughing Eyes, 
Buy my lilies! buy 
Here’s a bargain for 
Lilies blown this blessed morning, 

Lilies that outshine the dawning, 

Scented with the wild night-dew, 

Drenched with sunshine through and through! 
Dreams of places where they grow 

Nestle in their hearts, I know! 


Silent pools, along whose edges 

Droop the flag flowers, bend the sedges— 
Dear companions of their pleasure, 
Anchored in eternal leisure— 

Pools where stars look down and smile 
On my lilies, mile on mile. 


There the echoes haunt the rushes, 
Ghosts of sound, misleading thrushes 
With a hundred mellow gushes ; 
There the pink azalea flushes. 

In their hearts my lilies keep 

All these memories safe asleep ! 


See these cups of dazzling bloom, 
Filled and brimming with perfume! 
Come down and buy, Laughing Eye; « 
Lilies, sweet and fresh, I cry! 

Whose buys them buys delight, 

Folded in their cups so white! 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Aucust 6, 1870. 








tar Cut Paper Paiterns of the stylish Sea- 
side Costume on the first page of this Number, 
evaded to fit any figure, with the name and direc- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate 
piece of the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, 
post-paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
and Bust MEASURE. Mews-dealers supplied at 
the usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 511 
of this Number, 

wae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns and illustrations of numerous styles 
of Riding-Habits ; Ladies’ and Children’s Linen 
and Piqué Dresses, Jackets, and Hoods ; Infants’ 
Caps ; Lace Shawls, worn as Mantelets and 
Fichus ; Swimming Drawers, Lingerie, Purses, 
Sachels, etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Price of PAoney. 

Y DEAR ARTHUR, —TIf you are as fond 

as Iam of strolling about this huge trading 
city and reading the signs over the shop doors 
—one of which I recently mentioned—you must 
have been often equally struck by the fact that 
there is no advertisement of the chief commod- 
ity of all that are bought and sold. I read 
every where that I can buy thread and needles, 
and soap and muslin, and codfish and -dia- 
monds, and books and lamps, and wine and 
carpets and theatre tickets; but I nowhere 
read that money can be bought, and yet mon- 
ey is what every trader is seeking. That is 
the commodity which buyer and seller both 
want, and yet nobody advertises it, and no 
price is mentioned. We sometimes hear, in- 
deed, that money is ‘‘ tight” or scarce or plen- 
ty, and that two per cent. must be paid for 
money. But that is only in certain circles and 
with a certain meaning. The retail dealers in 
the Sixth Avenue, or in Chatham Street, or in 
Broadway seem to us to be selling various mer- 
chandise; but they are really buying. They 
are buying money, and buying it without any 
specified price. 

Yet who wonders that we all seek it so earn- 
estly, and are willing to pay for it so dearly ? 
It is the magic key. It makes the fairy fables 
true. When I hear the rector of Saint Rain- 
bow’s begin upon the root of all evil, I prick 
up my ears to listen, and I wonder in what 
way he interprets that proverb. When I step 
around the corner a few blocks and see what 
happiness a little money, in the form of soup or 
wood or coal or bread, confers upon the most 
helpless and innocent of my fellow-parishioners 
—although I never see them in church—I can 
not think that in the most obvious sense it is 
what the good rector says. It is certainly the 
root of joy and gratitude and comfort, and even 
of life, to my wretched neighbors. Yes, and 
again in these long hot days I think some- 
times—I wish I did it oftener—of my friends 
Scratch and Tye, the clerks down town, who 
work hard, and live upon modest salaries, and 
don’t dine sumptuously every day, by any 
means; and [I stroll in upon them at noon 
when work is slackened, and say to them: 
‘Boys! suppose you dine with me at Delmon- 
ico’s at seven, sharp!” The old fellows smile, 
and I am sure they work cheerily enough for 
the rest of the day. apse 

At seven sharp we meet at the savory ren- 
dezvous, and we seat ourselves by a window, 





and our humble servant, the waiter, politely 
brings us Japanese fans, and Scratch and Tye 
and I fan ourselves leisurely, as if we had no- 
thing in the world to do but to keep cool and 
dine in the most exquisite manner. Then I 
order the choicest repast that I can think of; 
and as I hand to the waiter the little menu 
which I have composed, I say to him, ‘And 
now, gargon, my good fellow, be sure to have 
the ice for the Champagne well cracked, and 
see that the salmon is fresh, and remember 
that we drink no Burgundy, but Clos de Vougeot ; 
and brisk, my boy, brisk!” After which it 
makes me happy to steal a look at my guests, 
to whom the mere names of the good things 
are a preliminary feast; a Barmecide banquet 
with the delightful consciousness that every 
thing will presently be made real. And dur- 
ing this prelusion, in that placid frame with 
which a great and sure pleasure is best awaited, 
it would gratify you, Arthur, to hear how wise- 
ly we discuss the public topics of the day, and 
settle the differences that perplex Senates and 
Parliaments. And we have a turn at all the 
current scandals too. The great operators in 
Wall Street and elsewhere have no more re- 
morseless critics. The singers, the actors, the 
orators, the artists, do not escape. But it is 
a tender severity that we use. It is a feroc- 
ity softened by the approaching fumes of that 
bisque. Our talk foams, as it were, and gushes 
with ardent feeling; but it is as harmless and 
as pleasant as the foaming gush of the Seltzer 
with which we shall presently temper the Cham- 
pagne. 

In the midst of our conversation the feast 
begins. I have a good appetite, and I enjoy 
it. But I enjoy something else at table more 
than the dinner. As I look at my guests and 
know how they feel, I am conscious that it is 
a feeling which does not grow from the root of 
allevil. We are merry, but not riotous. And 
as the feast proceeds, certain lines rhyme and 
rollick in my memory: 

“ After oysters, Sauterne; then sherry; Champagne ; 
Ere one bottle goes, comes another again; 
Fly up, thou bola cork, to the ceiling above, 
And tell to our ears, in the sound that they love 


How pleasant it is to have money—heigh ho 
How pleasant it is to have money! 


“They — talk as they please about what they call 


pe 
And how one ought never to think of one’s self, 
How pleasures of thought surpass eating and drink- 


ing— 
My apg of thought is the pleasure of think- 
n; 


How pleasant it is to have money—heigh ho! 
How pleasant it is to have money!” 

This is a low view of the advantages of mon- 
ey, do you think, my austere Arthur? Are 
you of opinion that an elderly gentleman might 
do better than put hard-working clerks in peril 


from high living; and that if I can do nothing- 


else with my money than spend it in oblations 
to the belly-god, it is a pity that I have any to 
spend? My dear Arthur, I have observed that 
there are three things at which we are all a 
little apt to wonder. One is, that Providence 
made exactly such a world as this; another 
is the marriages of our friends; and the third, 
the way in which people who have money spend 
it. Did you ever meet any body who thought 
that the heat and cold were adjusted. correctly ? 
And isn’t Ned always amazed that ‘Tom fan- 
cied just that kind of girl? And if we had 
been Mr. Girard or Mr, Astor, or were now Mr. 
Stewart or Mr. Vanderbilt, shouldn’t we do and 
have done very differently? I suppose, Ar- 
thur, that Providence has some wise purpose 
in creating every man different from every oth- 
er; and, therefore, if I observe that my neigh- 
bor does differently from me, I take it for 
granted that it is because he is not me—and 
that my performances are quite as singular to 
him as his to me. 

But although money is so magical, and so 
pleasant to have, and although, as I began by 
saying, we are all so zealously engaged in buy- 
ing it, it may very easily be bought at too high 
a price. I know, indeed, those who are for- 
ever baffled and unhappy because of the want 
of money. Allegro is such a man. He has 
the purest tastes, a great deal of cultivation, 
poetic feeling, and an artistic delight in all 
things beautiful. He has a genius for doing 
nothing. But if he indulged it he would starve. 
So he is forever at work, forever struggling 
with the necessity of getting something to eat. 
I think the most touching song I ever heard 
is his singing, ‘‘If I had but a thousand a 
year, Gaffer Gray!” And one of the chief rea- 
sons that it seems to me it would be so pleas- 
ant to have money is that I could say to him, 
“Here it is!” Causticus says, indeed, that it 
would only insure his destruction; that Alle- 
gro with a thousand a year would merely sit 
and sing himself away in everlasting bliss. 
Yes—and perhaps the baby whom you save 
from drowning may grow up to be a very bad 
man, and steal and forge and commit burglary 
and arson and murder, and be hung upon a 
gibbet, bringing a great many hairs with sor- 
row to the grave. But it isn’t worth while to 
let him drown, for all that, is it? Suppose, 
Causticus, you and I, upon that theory, had 
been made away with when we were born, 
how do you think we should have liked it? 

But baffled and vexed as Allegro is, and sure 
as Tam that a little more money would produce 
a quite disproportionate happiness in his case, it 





is easy to see that he might very easily pay too 
high a price for it. You remember the old le- 
gend of Faust? That is only one form of the 
story. It appears every where, and its uni- 
versality and popularity show how deep is the 
feeling that money is a pleasant thing to have. 
The legend in every form is substantially that 
a man sells his soul to Satan after he leaves 
this world, upon condition of having plenty of 
money and power and success and fun while he 
lives in it. The moral of the tradition is that 


you may pay too dearly for gratified ambition 


and passion and all that money can buy. But 
every such legend has its spring in human na- 
ture. The philosophers say that we under- 
stand Homer and Shakespeare because of the 
Homer and Shakespeare latent in us. And so 
these stories are intelligible to us because they 
are founded upon feelings of which we are con- 
scious, 

There is the lovely and sad tale of Melusina. 
She is a beautiful wife and tender mother; but 
one day in every week she disappears, and her 
husband and children are pledged not to seek 
to discover where she goes or what she does. 
But one fatal day of her absence the husband 
ascertains that she is a mermaid, and on that 
day resumes her old nature. He is overcome 
with horror and she with sorrow, because now 
she must remain a mermaid forever, and leave 
husband and children and all the dear delights 
of home. Well, Arthur, I know Melusinas 
of the other sex—men who have a home full of 
peace and love, who furnish money for all that 
wife and children require, and with whom every 
thing seems lovely and prosperous. But if that 
wife should know exactly how the money comes, 
if she could peer into the secret of her lord as 
the husband of Melusina peered into hers, the 
light of that home would be extinct as suddenly. 

But as there are Melusinas, so there are 
throngs of Fausts all about us. You may 
find them in Wall Street and in Chatham 
Street, in all kinds of offices and occupations. 
They are those who pay too dearly for their 
money. Here is Edax, who exchanges time 
for money. All the countless precious hours 
he fiercely squanders. Early and late, holidays 
and working days, he gives his time and he gets 
his money. Of course he has no time to give 
for any other purpose. Recreation, reading, 
education, travel, enjoyment of any kind, he 
can not have, because they cost time, and he 
pays all his time for money. And when he has 


it, what kind of bargain has he made? Of. 


what use is his money? It can not buy 
time back again. It can not buy the tastes 
he has outraged, the intelligence he has sacri- 
ficed, the enjoyment he has despised. He has 
got money, and has paid for it all that makes 
money valuable. It is no magic key of fairy 
to him. It is the terrible and towering giant 
whom the fisherman loosed from the casket, 
who kicks the casket into the sea, and who 
makes the unhappy fisherman his abject slave 
forever. 

And here is Cleon, who is so greedy of mon- 
ey that he pays an incredible price for it.. By 
nature ardent, generous, and noble, his ambi- 
tion leads him to do what repels every honest 
man. When Benjamin’s brothers sell him to 
the wandering Arabs, how horrible their con- 
duct seems to us who read of it when we are 
children! But we console ourselves by reflect- 
ing that it was long, long ago, in a far country. 
Yet here is neighbor Cleon deliberately selling 
his best friends for money. And near him is 
Ceecus, who buys the same commodity at a 
rate as ruinous, for he gives reputation and 
honor in exchange for it. If he shoud write 
over his door, ‘* Morality, principle, consistency, 
character, cheap for money,” we should say that 
he was fit for a mad-house. But, my dear Ar- 
thur, if you look closely you can not only read 
the sign, but you can see the deed. Edax and 
Cleon and Ceecus and the others are all Faust, 
my dear. They are selling their souls for mon- 
ey, or for the influence, power, position, which 
money procures. 

My friends Scratch and Tye would like to 
dine at Delmonico’s every day, but they know 
that it would cost too much. Remember then, 
my dear boy, that money is only a commodity, 
like the dinner it buys, and that you may easily 
pay too dearly forit. A great fortune is a lever 
with which you can lift many a wrong and sor- 
row out of human hearts and lives. But if you 
buy the fortune with your honor, the lever is 
useless, for it is flawed at heart. 

Your friend always, 
An OLD BacHELor. 





A WHITE BLACKBIRD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

MORE remarkable thing than the return 

of a portion of appropriated money is the 
founding of a public institution without any 
appropriation at all. The first involves dis- 
cretion and honesty. The second is patriot- 
ism, and makes us think of him who kept the 
bridge so well in the brave days of old. 

In the Patent Office, at Washington, in the 
rooms of the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
is a very interesting collection of curiosities, 
which one may be in the city a long while and 
never hear of, and go a long way out of the 
city and not find surpassed. ‘The collection is 








carefully classified and arranged, and fills the 
spare space of several rooms. Each State has 
its department, and all States send tribute. 
Begun in a quiet and entirely private way, 
through the predilections of a single person, 
Hon. Joszru S. Witson, Land Commissioner, 
it has silently lengthened and strengthened its 
borders, until it has now a money value of 
half a million dollars, without having cost the 
government a single cent. No appropriation 
has been made by Congress, and none has been 
solicited. The shelves, cases, stands, occupied 
by these curiosities are in the business rooms 
of the department. The curiosities themselves 
are often striking and beautiful illustrations of 
the nature, history, and resources of our coun- 
try. You see, for example, what looks like a 
block of Wenham Lake ice, as large and white 
and clear and regular. You ‘‘lay your tongue 
to” a bit chipped from a similar block, and find 
that it is pure salt. If you are a stupid, igno- 
rant woman—as you probably are, you poor 
dear Bazar reader—ten to one you don’t even 
know what makes this a curiosity, and have to 
be told that our salt is, or was, largely pro- 
cured by a roundabout process of boiling, evap- 
oration, and crystallization; whereas this fair 
cubic block represents a salt-mine, we may say, 
so pure that it needs only to be pulverized to 
be all.ready for the table. See, now, what a 
country you were born in! 

Then, to hold the balance true between black 
and white, here is a block of cannel-coal in the 
rough; and alongside are slabs of the same, as 
smooth and polished, and apparently as hard, 
as marble. But a skillful pocket-knife has 
carved in alto-relievo, upon one, an elaborate 
nosegay, neatly tied with coal ribbon ; and upon 
another a virtuous miner driving his pick with 
great energy. We have one case containing 
specimens of the different marbles of the dif- 
ferent States, in the shape of small, highly pol- 
ished slabs. One, indeed, is from a State which 
has not yet been annexed, having been sent us 
by a Greek officer from the very spot where 
DeEMosTHENES fired the Greek heart against 
Pup and ALEXANDER two thousand years 
ago. 

There are Indian garments of various de- 
grees of honor and horrid combinations of in- 
genuity ; and there is a gentle-faced, mild-man- 
nered, but very tall, dark, and dark-haired gen- 
tleman, who will put them on and scare you to 
death in the most obliging manner. For one 
of these robes bristles all over with feathers 
and horns and tufts and tails; and when that 
tall gentleman threw it over himself, head and 
all, leaving only a part of his dark face peer- 
ing out, I do not mean to be abusive or coarse, 
but simply literal and theological, and compli- 
mentary if you will, in saying he looked more 
like the devil than any thing I ever expected 
to see in this world. 

One of these garments, they assure you, is 
made of the skin of scalps, and several are 
fringed with tresses from the heads of the 
slain—sickening trophies of savage slaughter. 
Mostly these fringes are of hair, coarse, black, 
and straight, telling of Indian origin; but some 
of it is fine and brown and soft, and we shud- 
der at thought of vengeful fury wreaked upon 
our own race, and are ready to pronounce ex- 
termination the only fitting destiny for such a 
people, when we recall our own soldiery riding 
into Utah, Idaho, and Montana, with their bri- 
dles ornamented with the teeth of slaughtered 
squaws. Alas that barbarism is not monopor 
lized by barbarians! 

Here are birds, known and unknown, from 
every climate. Old familiar pelicans of the 
wilderness, with théir pouches; and owls of 
the desert, with their wisdom, such as it is, 
though surely there needs no ghost to tell ‘ts 
that such an appearance of wisdom never could 
consist with wisdom itself; strange, unnamed 
birds, that strayed down from their perch on 
the North Pole, and never returned to tell the 
tale ; ambitious birds, which, not content with 
the prerogatives of an individual, seem to be 
two birds done up in one—head of poll-parrot, 
and feet of a dear little duck. Here is a 
sheep’s head, with horns so heavy that a man 
can scarcely lift it, and curiously subservient 
to locomotion. For this sheep, they say, goes 
up its winding way among the rocks and hills, 
and, returning, scorns to retrace its steps, but, 
passing out to some jutting crag, casts itself 
down twenty, forty, sixty feet, and, lighting by 
the laws of gravity on its hard, heavy head, 
rises and walks off as if nothing had happened. 
This is true, for I have seen the sheep’s head, 
I need not say that it is a black sheep. 

Again you come upon stones of agate with 
exquisite waved tracery, beautiful as sea-shells 
or petals of the frailest flower; upon metals 
and combinations of metals, plumbago and tin, 
and their brethren of coarser texture, but of 
untold value in the useful arts—substances of 
whose existence in our own country we were 
unaware, and for whose scant supply from oth- 
er countries we were glad to pay fabulous 
prices, when all suddenly we found mines and 
mines of it at our own garden gate. Realm 
of magnificent resources! There is nothing. 
human that does not pertain to it. Not only 


the active mind and the skillful hand, but the 
rough and ready raw material is here. Toilers 
of the sea, we go sailing into many a far coun- 
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try for this, that, and the other, when, as the 
children say, if it were a bear it would bite us 
at home, We never dream of looking there 
for it, but by-and-by we lay hold of a bush in 
climbing up a steep place, and lo! the whole 
hiil-side shines silver; or we stroll by moon- 
light along a chance path, and_the earth rings 
hollow with metal more precious than silver or 
gold. For we are a great country. 

Here is a bit of red clay stretching from Da- 
cotah westward to Washington Territory. I 
do not mean that the whole stratum lies in the 
Patent Office. Soft as soap when first re- 
moved, it can, of course, be easily moulded, 
an l with exposure to the air it soon hardens 
into stone. Here is a pipe of Indian manu- 
facture from this clay; and amateur artists 
among our red brethren have, we are told, cre- 
ated a very canny Scotchman, with kilt and 
plaid, from the same plastic material. But 
that Scotchman is not here to speak for him- 
self. Appropriately enough, the pipe is com- 
panioned by a snuff-box made from the royal 
‘Druid oak of the old Stockwell bridge, built 
hy Bishop Rea in the reign of Davin IL., and 
taken down in 1850—the “ massive and ancient” 
brig, with its low-browed, cavernous arches, 
whereon Ros Roy met Francis OsBALDISTONE 
by midnight, and whence he led him to Tol- 
booth prison, And here is Tolbooth prison, 
too—a bare, surly, brown boulder, with all the 
gloom of its gloomy times imprisoned in its 
rough, harsh substance—a bit of Tolbooth pris- 
on, properly attested and certified for future 
ages. 

Of course one would not attempt to enumer- 
ate the rare and curious objects that have gath- 
ered themselves in this unpretending museum. 
And I dare say the things that struck my mem- 
ory are the least rare and curious of all. Iam 
sure of this, however—that the collection has 
nothing in it more wonderful than the mind 
which presides over it, and which seemed to 
me an inexhaustible cabinet of information. 

The hope of this mind has come to be that 
out of these small beginnings shall spring a 
grand national museum worthy of the people 
whose domain it shall illustrate and whose pos- 
session it shall become. Then, I suppose, we 
shall want an appropriation, though we have 
pot yet got within speaking distance of that. 
Hitherto all has been a labor of love. Men of 
the army and navy, engineers, embassadors, 
virtuosos of all sorts and countries, who have 
learned of the existence of this curious, self- 
springing, and self-sustaining museum, and have 
become interested in its curiosities, have delight- 
ed to enrich it with their contributions. Of no 
mean rank in point of intrinsic value, I believe 
it stands alone as the one branch of public serv- 
ice maintained by private means, the one gov- 
ernmental institution resting on individual basis, 

But what a mischief it will do our innocent 
posterity ! 

“Then lands were fairly portioned, 
Then spoils were fairly sold; 


The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old.” 


Thus will they talk in a.p. 2000 or so, when 
the granite walls of this museum of the future 
shall have lifted their stately roof to the skies. 
‘*Then,” they will say, ‘‘none was for party; 
then all were for the state. Then men were 
not striving who should plunge his hand deep- 
est into the national pocket for his own aggrand- 
izement, but who should go deepest into his 
own for the national honor. They were a fee- 
ble folk our ancestors, but of their poverty they 
gave the best and grandest to the state. No 
company of speculators organized this marvel- 
ous institution, but a private citizen out of zeal 
for his country’s glory gathered her treasures 
from near and far, and only called upon her to 
accept the gift.” 

Softly, dear great-great-grandchildren. We 
were no monsters in those ancient days, but nei- 
ther were we saints. We were the same flesh 
and blood as you, only not quite so good. In 
a hundred years you have become a little wiser, 
gentler, stronger, than those forefathers of yours; 
and where we gave our tens, you give your hun- 
dreds. This museum, it is true, sprung from 
private patriotism ; but one swallow does not 
make a summer, and we did not, as a general 
thing, walk around with museums tied up in 
our pocket-handkerchiefs to give to our coun- 
try. We made contracts with the government ; 
we drove hard bargains; we bought at the cheap- 
est and sold at the dearest, just as youdo; and 
it will be an ill end of our museum if it drives 
you to despair through unjust self-dépreciation. 
Be comforted. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 

OILETTES for the sea-side have distinct 

features of their own. ‘They are of far 
heavier material, and may be more fanciful and 
picturesque than costumes designed for the city 
and for inland resorts, Linens, muslins, and all 
starched materials soon become limp and dowdy- 
looking when exposed to the moisture of the sea, 
and besides are not warm enough for comfort 
in the face of a stiff sea-breeze; mixed fabrics 
crinkle, warp, and change color when damp, 
hence the summer woolen goods that are part- 
ly cotton, and the mixed silk and worsted stuffs, 
are to be avoided. The best costumes for the 





sea-shore are those made of softest wool or silk, 
such as cashmere, the Scotch shawl suits, pure 
mohair, real India pongee, and foulard. ‘These 
fabrics are chosen in gay bright colors, and are 
made up in jaunty fashions that a lady would 
consider outre elsewhere, but are admissible for 
strolls and drives along the beach. Here ca- 
prices and freaks of costume are admired, and 
the eccentric is almost desirable. Cashmeres are 
not restricted to the sombre black draperies in 
which they appear in the city. Turtle-dove gray, 
nut-brown, and marine blue over dresses of ox 
mere are worn with silk under-skirts of the same 
shade, or a darker tint, or else in marked con- 
trast. Drab over cherry, gray over green, and 
deep blue with maroon, are especially stylish. 
Pale butf with maroon and with prune-blue are 
contrasts in favor with Parisiennes. ‘The style 
of these over garments is the same as that de- 
scribed for other materials, ‘The upper dress is 
either a long draped casaque or a slashed paletot 
with a long tunic worn over a flounced skirt, ei- 
ther of silk or cashmere, or of both combined. 
A single flounce not very wide is the trimming 
for the lower skirt. Black cashmere over dresses, 
such as are worn on cool mornings in the city, are 
sometimes draped over scarlet or blue skirts to 
give them the touch of bright color demanded in 
sea-side costumes. A bias fold or band of the 
cashmere, edged on each side with very narrow 
guipure, is the usual trimming for black casaques. 
Crimped fringe with moss heading is also used, 
and sometimes white fringe is placed beneath the 
black guipure that trims the garment. In this 
case white under-skirts of piqué or satin jean are 
worn. Pleatings and ruches of cashmere are 
rather heavy for the present season. 

If the costume is entirely of cashmere, of pon- 
gee, or of foulard, the best model is the pictur- 
esque illustration given on the first page of this 
Number. White Bruges lace, Cluny, and Va- 
lenciennes trim pongee and foulard precisely as 
guipure does cashmere. A profusion of velvet 
is used for trimming all summer woolen and silk 
fabrics, from the thinnest grenadine to cash- 
mere. ‘The last fancy is for perpendicular bands 
of velvet between the pleatings of flounces, ar- 
ranged in the way shown in our illustration. 
Ribbon velvet answers for this purpose quite as 
well as bias velvet cut from the piece, and is less 
expensive. Capoul green pongee with black vel- 
vet trimming, buff or white pongee with nut- 
brown or reddish maroon, gray cashmere with 
darker gray or blue velvet, are the colors of pret- 
ty costumes made in imitation of our artistic 
plate. 

We described last week the sensible and with- 
al stylish costumes made of Scotch shawl over 
dresses and silk skirts. These are very com- 
fortable at the sea-side. $20 buys the over gar- 
ment. ‘The thinner materials that are not in- 
jured by dampness are glossy yak cloth, can- 
vas grenadine, and Chambery gauze. A pretty 
gauze dress, lately made, is white with blue 
stripes for the over dress, and an under-skirt of 
pale blue silk, with bias flounces of the striped 
goods. The blue lining under the white gauze 
has a beautiful effect. Blue crimped fringe and 
a blue sash complete the dress. A dress for aft- 
ernoons at a Newport villa is pale green batiste, 
trimmed with flounces edged with white Swiss 
pleatings, and headed by Swiss muslin ruches. 


HABIT SHIRTS, JACKETS, ETC. 


Embroidered habit-shirts of black or white 
cashmere, with silk skirts, are pretty for break- 
fast and chamber toilettes at the sea-side hotels. 
These are merely Garibaldi waists, with the full- 
ness in box-pleats stitched down flatly from the 
shoulder seam to the waist. There are four 
pleats in the back and two in each front, with a 
broader fold in the centre. Each pleat is cov- 
ered with embroidery in brightest colors or with 
pure white alone—the latter is most fashionable. 
‘There is no belt, but a drawing-string is at the 
back with flaps all around to pass beneath the 
dress skirt. Ceat-sleeves, and a narrow stand- 
ing band around the neck. Price $10. ‘These 
shirts are shown in all colors at the furnishing 
houses, but those of white and black are most 
tasteful. 

For ladies who do not require much warmth, 
écru linen waists are made in the same manner 
and worn with black silk skirts. The pleats are 
merely run together and pressed flatly without 
being stitched down at the edges. After they 
are ironed the laundress should ‘‘raise” the 
pleats with a wooden knife. Coat-sleeves with 
broad square cuffs, A turned-over collar, and 
tiny white buttons down the front. Very nar- 
row écru guipure edges the collar and cuffs, or 
else they are needle-worked in small scallops or 
saw-teeth. Waists of white linen with clearly 
defined stripes of scarlet, blue, or black, at in- 
tervals of an inch, are shaped like plain blouses 
without pleats or a belt. The belt of the dress 
skirt with which they are worn holds them in 
place. Loose coat-sleeves gathered into a broad, 
straight wristband that buttons on the outer 
side of the arm. Straight turned-over collar. 
These waists are cool and comfortable for morn- 
ing wear, and are often seen on the street with 
black silk skirts and a lace mantle, or else a 
sacque of black cashmere. ‘The linen of which 
they are made costs from 50 to 75 cents a yard. 
French percale waists are sold at the furnishing 
houses for $1 50 each. ‘These are white with 
tiny black spots, and a border made of an inch 
stripe of percale in gay Roman colors. 

Bedouins and burnouses are losing favor. Sea- 
side wraps take the jacket shape. Loose slashed 
jackets of white or black cashmere, almost cov- 
ered with embroidery in perpendicular bands, are 
purchased for cool mornings. The needle-work 
is in colored silks, or simply in white, as fancy 
dictates. $10 to $12 is the price. Buff and 
white cashmere jackets are embroidered and 
braided with scarlet or brown silks. These are 
of poorer quality, and sold for $8. Jaunty little 





jecbine jackets are of cloth as light and soft as 
nel. They are either blue or white. If the 
jacket is blue, the square collar and cuffs are 
white; if it is a white jacket, there are blue re- 
vers at the neck and wrists. 

Sailor hats always prevail to some extent on 
the beach. They are made with rather taller 
crowns this season, and a flower cluster or a 
feather tuft at the side is added to the ribbon 
scarf usually tied around the crown. Donna 
Maria gauze, either blue or brown, is twined 
around the crown of other hats, and a long end 
is left streaming, to use as a yeil or as a scarf for 
the neck. 

Umbrellas for the sea-side are large, canopy- 
shaped, and made of buff or white pongee, with 
stout bamboo handles, finished with a silver 
plating at each end, so that the handle may be 
used as a staff in walking. Still newer than 
these are maroon and prune-blue umbrellas, with 
thick handles covered with Russian leather. From 
$10 to $15 is the range of prices. 


VARIETIES, 


There is a fancy for trimming ruffles of Swiss 
muslin dresses with narrow footing. It looks 
exceedingly light and pretty, is much less ex- 
pensive than real lace, and far prettier than any 
patent imitation of lace. 

Correspondents ask for suggestions about 
making black alpaca suits at this intermediate 
season. Get fine beaver mohair instead of al- 
paca, trim it simply with itself, wear with a black 
gros grain sash, and the suit will look as hand- 
‘some as a plain silk, and be far more serviceable. 
The design is a corsage and single skirt, or else 
a plain short dress with a square over-skirt belt- 
ed on to produce the same effect. The corsage 
is long and full, and is simply draped by two or 
three pleats on the sides. Coat-sleeves. An 
inch wide bias band of the material surrounds 
the garment, going up the entire fronts, around 
the neck, and also around the wrists. At the 
upper edge of the band is a standing pleating 
sewed in with the band and standing above it, 
like aruffle. ‘This pleating is bias, double of the 
goods, in tiny flat pleats all turned one way, and 
is an inch wide after being sewed in. This fin- 
ishes the casaque. On the edge of the skirt 
put first a straight pleating three inches deep, 
the pleats half an inch broad and all turned one 
way. Above this and overlapping it is a scanti- 
ly gathered bias flounce eight inches wide, the 
lower edge simply hemmed, and for a heading a 
band and pleating like that on the casaque. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; Sister; and Provor; and 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co; and Lorp & Taytor. 











PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER never tires 
of telling good stories. In fact, we don’t remem- 
ber to have heard a really poor one attributed to 
him. The last is this: On some public occasion 
Dr. Storrs was to preach in Plymouth Church. 
After the celebrities had got into the pulpit, Mr. 
BEECHER said: ‘“ Brother Storrs, — under 
where you will stand to preach is a baptistry of 
the most approved pattern. It was built by a 
zealous Baptist, and is just the orthodox length 
and depth. The platform is controlled by a 
spring near my foot. There is at this time 
about three feet of water in the tank. When a 
brother preaches for me, and is very long and 
very *; I touch the spring and let him in.” 

—M. Prevost-ParaDoL is the second news- 
paper man accredited as Minister to this gov- 
ernment from the Old World, the first Large | 
been Mr. Tassara, an eminent journalist o 
Spain. M. Parapor is considerably under the 
middle height, has a strongly marked Jewish 
style of face, clear hazel eyes, a pleasant smile, 
and a manner without much personal dignity. 
He speaks English extremely well, and writes it 
with purity. He was married young, and is now 
a widower at forty-one. He brings with him a 
daughter, aged eighteen, and a son, about ten 
years old. A third child remains in Paris, in 
care of a relative. He made no stay in New 
York on his arrival here, but pushed on direct 
to Washington, avoiding all provocations for 
speech-making—a practice the imperial govern- 
ment does not favor on the part of its diplomatic 
representatives. Afterashort stay at the French 
Legation he will proceed to Newport with his 
children for the benefit of the sea air. 

—Prince Leoro.p, of Hohenzollern, whose 
name is just now on the top wave of the world’s 
gossip as the man to whom General Prim has 
offered the Spanish crown, is an own cousin of 
the French Emperor on the mother’s side. He 
is just thirty-five years of age, and married, in 
1861, the Duchess of Saxe, sister of the reigning 
King of Portugal. She is no relation of SAxE 
the poet, though probably possessing not a tithe 
of his talent. The young gentleman will proba- 
bly not be able to mount the Spanish throne. 
Louis NAPOLEON has filed a little caveat against, 
and burnished up a few muskets and things for 
use, if necessary. 

—Mr. DickeEns’s fortune consisted of £43,000 
invested in public securities; half the value of 
the copyright of his books, estimated at £20,000; 
his house at Gadshill and contents; and the in- 


terest in All the Year Round, bequeathed to his 


eldest son—say a total, in round numbers, of 


$350,000. 

—President Grant was asked the other day 
by some Western friends if he remembered a 
certain lady in 8t. Louis. ‘‘Oh yes, I remem- 
ber her well,” replied the President. ‘‘ The last 
time I'saw herI delivered her a load of wood.” 

~—-ROBERT COLLYER pays the following trib- 
ute to his mother: ‘‘ Woman’s Rights, as a nat- 
ural “es must have come to me by my mo- 
ther. believe, as I sit and think of her won- 
derful genius for doing whatever she took in 


hand, that, if she had been told to do it by her 


sense of duty, and when the way had opened, 
she would have led an ~—— the old queens, 
or governed a kingdom. hat she did govern 
was a house full of great, growing, hungry, out- 
breaking bairns—keeping us all well in hand, 
smiting all hindrance out of our way, keeping 
us fed and clad bravely, and paying for school 





as long as we could be spared to go, out of the 
eighteen shillings a week the quiet, manful fa- 
ther made at his anvil. The kindest heart that 
eyer beat in a man’s breast, I think, was his.” 

— OLIVE Logan says that she and ANNA Dick- 
INSON are fast friends, and have received offers 
to go to London together or separately. They 
think of going together, and of Necturing on al- 
ternatenights. How they will stir up that people! 

—Finally, through the dogged persistence 
mainly of Senator SuMNER, both houses of Con- 
— have agreed to bestow a pension upon 

rs. LINCOLN of three thousand dollars per an- 
num. Better late than never. Added to the 
fortune she already had, Mrs. L. will now have 
an income of between six and seven thousand 
— per annum, which is a fair provision for 

r. 

—Mr. W. L. AsumMEap BarTLETT, a young 
American, has been elected to one of the first 
scholarships at Keble College, Oxford. There 
were twenty-eight competitors. It is particu- 
larly gratifying that the honor should have been 
conferred by a college which is intended as a 
memorial of the great and good poet, whose 
name is so much loved and reverenced in this 
country. 

—Probably the novel-writer who, since the de- 
cease of DICKENS, may be supposed to stand at 
the head of the list, is ‘‘Gzor@E Extor,” a lady, 
a fine edition of whose works, in five volumes, 
has recently been issued by the HARPERs. 

—An American gentleman who has recently 
had a friendly chat with Bismarck says that the 
great statesman of Prussia publicly declares his 
conviction that a ular representation, as ex- 
emplified in the United States, is the only sure 
and permanent foundation on which the govern- 
ment system of a ew people could rest.” 

—Sir Francis Cross.ey, the famous carpet 
manufacturer of England, has just given $110,000 
to the London Missionary Society, and as much 
more for a fund for disabled pastors and their 
families. He can afford it—the profits of his 
business amounting to a million and a quarter 
per annum. 

—FREDERICK MARQUAND, of Southport, Con- 
necticut, will go down to Southport posterity 
for having given $50,000 to the New York Union 
Theological Seminary, carrying the subscrip- 
tions to that institution beyond the $300,000 
which were to be subscribed before the subscrip- 
tions were —s 

—The Rev. Dr. PRm1E—a prime man in every 
thing he undertakes—predicts that within the 
life of some now living there will be a union of 
all evangelical Christians in New York. Brother 
BEECHER and other eminent theologues indorse 
the opinion, or, at least, go for it. 

—A Mrs. PARNELL (opulent American) gave a 

nd private theatrical soirée on the 25th of 
une, in Paris, at which Lord Lyons, Duke Dr 
PERSIGNY, and other eminents were present. 
They did ‘‘ Woodcock’s Little Game”’ and ‘‘ The 
Silent Woman,” which were “interpreted” vy 
Mrs. MILNER Gisson, Mrs. MurpocH, Mrs. 
Warp, Mr. and Mrs. Frank LascELues, Mr. 
OLIFFE, and ever so many other people, who are 
either in fashionable society, or worry them- 
selves almost to death to get in. 

—Mr. THomas KEEN, one of the many clever 
men on the editorial staff of the Buffalo Courier, 
has been presented by EDWIN ForrEsT with a 
very beautiful amethyst ring, which is Mr. F.’s 
quiet way of signifying his appreciation of M. 
KEeEn’s fine abilities as a critic and writer. Mr. 
Forrest does up his summer resting, this year, 
at the Isle of Shoals, New Hampshire. Mr. 
KEEN has an idea of ‘‘ Conjocketer’s’’ Creek, a 
fine watering-place in the immediate propin- 
quity of Buffalo. 

—GERRIT SmiTH’s only son, GREENE SMITH, 
is an ardent naturalist, and has been lecturing 
with success at Cornell University. 

—Senator REVELS has a brother living in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, who was educated by the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society as a physician, the in- 
tention being that he should go to Liberia. The 
war broke out, and he did not leave the United 
States, but went to work and paid back to the 
society every penny that they had expended on 
his education. Good man! 

—Ag@assiz says that every great scientific 
truth goes through three stages: First, people 
say it conflicts with the Bible. Next, they say 
it had been discovered before. Lastly, they say 
they always believed it. 

—The Duchess of St. Alban’s makes herself 
useful as well as ornamental, on Sundays, by 
acting as volunteer organist to a country parish 
church. 

—Good story of M. Dre Bauzac: One night, 
while lying awake in bed, saw man enter his 
room cautiously and try to pick lock of writing- 
desk. Rogue was disconcerted by hearing loud 
laugh from occupant of apartment, supposed to 
be asleep. ‘‘ Why do you laugh?” asked thief. 
“T am laughing, my good fellow, to think what 
pains you are taking, and what risk, you run, in 
hope of finding money by night in a place where 
the lawful owner can not find any by day.” 

—Mrs. Lioyp, whose husband was murdered 
by the Greek brigands, has received $10,000 from 
the Hellenic Community in London. A kindly 
act, certainly; but it does not bring back the 
murdered companion. 

—It was creditable to the vigilance and pa- 
tience of JosepH Warp, of Orwell, Vermont, 
that he saved his wife from eloping by keeping 
guard over her silk dress. Whatever the moral 

‘views’’ of Mrs. JosePpH WARD may have been, 
she had, at least, the good taste not to elope in 
calico. 

—MarieE SEEBACH, the German actress, who 
is soon to appear in this city, but of whom 
little is known, was born in Riga in 1836, her 
father being an actor. She first 2 at 
the age of thirteen, as a soubrette. In 1852 she 
commenced playing leading réles, devoting her- 
self entirely to tragedy, and establishing herself 
throughout Europe as the greatest of living 
German actresses. She has been invited by the 
Emperor and Empress of France to perform in 
Paris, and will do so after her short tour in this 
country. 

—Cardinal ANTONELLI, having married his 
niece to an opulent young nobleman, did the 
handsome thing by settling upon the couple a 
million of dollars. 

—Lovuis NAPOLEON wears but one ring—a val- 
uable amethyst, which General BEAUHARNOIS, 
after being imprisoned during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, sent to his wife JOSEPHINE. Queen Hor- 
TENSE wore this ring after JOSEPHANE’s death, 
and Louris NAPOLEON has had it on his land 
ever since his mother’s death, 
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Crochet Gimp, eaten, inertia, Rosettes, and Fringes, 
Figs. 1-17. 

‘Tue illustrations show a new and excellent kind of crochet work, called cro- 

chet gi This is worked over a metal pin resembling a hair-pin in form, 
and forms a kind of gimp. It can be worked in connection with ch, (chain 
stitches), sc. (single crochet), and dc, (double crochet); these stitches are 
worked with fine cotton on the rosettes, edgings, etc., here given. Fine or 
coarse cotton may be used. Figs. 1 and 2 show the ig used in working. The 
size of the pins must be varied according to the width required for the gimp. 
Begin by making a loop at the end of the thread with a crochet needle, take 
out the needle and take the loop between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand, take the pin between the same fingers in such a manner that it lies on 
the end of the thread under the loop (see Fig. 1), pass 
the thread forward between the prongs of the pin and 
throw it around the left hand as for ordinary crocheting. 
Take the crochet needle, insert it in the loop, t. t. o. 
(throw the thread over) once, and draw it through the 
loop. Take the needle out of the loop, turn the pin over 
from right to left so that the right prong of the pin lies 
on the working thread, * take the loop before made on 
the needle, make a new loop, and work 1 ‘sc. on the loop 
on the left: prong of 
the pin. The’ place 
where the needle 
must be inserted in 
working the sc, is 
designated on Fig. 2 
witha @. Take the 
crochet needle out of 
the loop, turn the pin 
from right to left, 
and repeat from *. 
When the pin is full, push the work close 
together; and then when it is half full, slip 
off the work and take up the last two loops 
only. Figs. 1 and 2 show the gimp worked 
with coarse cotton and pins; Fig. 3 is work- 
ed with finer needles and medium sized tat- 
ting cotton, and is suitable for the insertions, 
edgings, etc., shown by Figs. 5, 6,7, 9, and 
10. For Figs, 8, 11-14, and 16, which are 
worked with the same cotton, the thick mid- 
dle part is made wider; to do this always 
work 2 sc. instead of 1 sc. Fig. 4 shows 
another design of the gimp. To make it, 
work a dot instead 





tig. 5.—Crocuet Girp 
Epeinc.—{See Fig. 6.] 





Fig. 1.—Manner 
OF WORKING Cro- 
CHET GIMP OVER 


of the sc. on the up- —VAhyi 
Finer Process, pet, thtead of the *¢ 
‘ . 7 \e the 
[See Fig. 2.] “ti phigr none 


dot take a loop on 9 \} 
the needle, t. t. 0., \ 
1, 


take up a loop, t. t. o., take up a loop, t. t.0., ) () 
take up a loop. Work off the three loops ( 
and the t. t. o. with the first loop on the & by 3 
needle, turn the pin, and make another dot: ‘Wr \ayeyuay arses 
This gimp is used for the fringe border, VJ } N 
Fig. 16. 

Fig. 5.—For this edging work on one side . 
of the gimp as follows: . Ist. round,—Al- 
ternately 2 sc. on the next loop, 2 ch. 2d ‘ 
round.—On every st. (stitch) of the preceding round 1 de. (double crochet). 

Fig. 6 shows the corresponding insertion for this edging. ‘To make it crochet on_ 
each side of the gimp two rounds like those of the insertion. 

Fig. 7.—The gimp for this insertion is worked on a fine pin. Qn each side of 
the gimp work alternately 2 de., 2 ch. 

Fig. 8.—This edging is made with wider gimp; work it as follows: Ist round.— 
Alternately 3 sc.,-1 ch. on the loops. 2d round.—QOn each ch. of the 


preceding round 2 de., after the de. 2 ch. 





INSERTION. 


Fig. 9.—On one 
3 side of the gimp 
f work 5 sc. on each 
3 of the loops. On 
the other side work 
as follows: - Ist 
round.—Alternate- 
ly 1 sc., 3 ch. 
2d round.—On 
every 2d follow- 
ing st. 1 de., aft- 
er each de, 1 ch. 
Fig. 10.—-This 
insertion con- 
sists of two rows 
of narrow gimp, 
which are cro- 
cheted together 
with very fine cotton. Work 
as follows: > 1 sc. on the 
first loop of the first row of 
gimp, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
first loop of the second row 
of gimp, 3ch. Repeat from 
*. On each loop of the 
outer edges work 3 sc. 
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for the gimp, and then crochet 2 sc. on 
the upper thread of the left-hand loop 

on each pin; take both pins between 
the thumb and forefinger of the 
left hand, laying them close be- 
side each other, and letting 
the working threads hang 
down in front ; the wrong 
side of the sc. must 

lie upward; > wind 
the thread around 

the right-hand 
prong of the 
right-hand 














pin, and out of the 
loop form a new loop. 
On the upper thread 
of the loop on the left 
prong of this pin work 
2sc., take the crochet 
needle out of the loop, 
take up the loop on 
the left-hand pin, and 
with the saine work- 







Fig. 16.—Crocuet Gime Frince 
Borper. 


Fig. 11.—This insertion is worked with two 
pins and threads as follows: Begin with a 
thread for each pin in the manner described 
















































Fig. 1.—Tutir anp NeEpLE-Work 


Car. 








Crocuet Gimp 
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. 2.—TuLLe anp NEEDLE-Work Cap. 


loops, 2 ch, after each of these se. 
the corresponding sc. of the first half of the scal- 
Repeat six times from >, but always 
fasten the first of the 8 sc. to the corre- 
sponding opposite sc. ; finally, fasten to 


lop. 




































































1 a t ‘Turn the pins, 
keeping them in the same position, and with the thread under the pins work 
as before 2 sc. on the upper thread of the left pin, and with the thread of the 
right pin work 2 sc. on the thread on the left prong of the right pin. Turn 
the pins, The threads must lie as at the beginning. Repeat from >. 

Fig. 12.—For this edging use a wide piece of gimp. Beginning with the 
first loop on one side, work the first round as follows: 1 se., > 8 ch.,-1 sc. on 
the next loop, 8 ch., four times alternately 1 sc., 2 ch., working the-sc. on 
each of the four following loops; on each of the following’ eight loops. 1 sc. 
four times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, six times alternately 8 ch., 
1 sc. on the following loop. Repeat.from *. 2d round.—1 sc. on the first 
sc. of the preceding round, + 7 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 8 ch., 
1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 7 ch., 1 sc. on each of the four following 
ch. scallops, after each of these sc. 5 ch., with the last 
5 ch, pass over the 8 sc., 4 sc. on the following four ch. 
scallops, after each of these 4 sc. 2 ch.; fasten to the 
middle st. of the opposite scallop, 2ch. After the 4 sc. 
work 3 ch., fasten to the middle st. of the opposite scal- 
lop consisting of 7 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. 
scallop, 4 ch., fasten to the middle of the corresponding 
scallop, 4.ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. scallop, 10 ch., . 
fasten to the 5th st. of the scallop consisting of 7 ch. ; 1 
ch., 10 sc. on the ch. scallop just completed, 3 ch., three 
times alternately 7 sc. 
on the following ch. 
scallop, 1 ch., 7 sc. on 
the following sc. scal- 
lops, and repeat from 
*. 38d round.—6 sc. 
on the six middle st. 
of the ten following sc., 
8 ch., pass over the 
: following scallop and 
the first five st. of the second following scallop, 
sc. on the last two st. of this and on the two 
following scallops, and on the first two st. of 
the fourth scallop, 8 ch. ; repeat-from *. On 
the loops on the other side of the edging work 
sc., as shown by the illustration, working 1 ch. 
there when two loops of a scallop come to- 
gether. On each of the nine loops in the hol- 
low of the scallops work only 1 ch. ‘The cross- 
bar is formed by working 3 ch. between the 
scallops and fastening to the opposite scallop, 
4 sc. on the ch. 

Fig. 18. —Work on one side of the gimp as 
follows :- Ist round.—>* 1 
sc. on the first loop, 7 ch., 

i 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. 
EGIL G lah GEG: geen on the next two loops, 
ARRAS CHUA iN I; 5 ch., catch the five fol. 
o4¢ 6:4:6 (\ $4" K 23 lowing loops with 1 sc., 5 ch., 2 sc. separated 
6:4:4.¢.¢.¢.¢.¢. 4 AGG) by 5.ch. on the next two loops, 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
CEEEEEEEE the next loop, 9.ch. Repeat from *.. 2d 
pila tin IN OER round.—8 sc. on the following scallop, 2 ch., 
mb aid 
Fig. 10.—Crocnet Gimp 
INSERTION. 





Fig. 7.—Crocuer Gimp 
INSERTION. 





Fig. 2.—MANNER 
OF WORKING 
CrocHet Gime 
OovER MrEtTar 
Pin.—SEconpD 
PROCEss. 





5 se., 3 ch., pass over the two following scal- 
lops, 5 sc. on the next. scallop, 7 ch., fasten 
to the opposite ch., 1 ch., 8 sc. on the ch. 
scallop just worked, 1 ch., 8 sc. on the fol- 
lowing scallop, 12 ch., fasten to the Ist sc. of 
: this round, 1 ch., 17 sc. on the ch. scallop, 
2-ch., 10 sc. on the following scallop, 2ch. Repeat from *. After the 12 ch. do 








_ hot fasten to the sc. of the scallop, but to the 2 ch. On the other side of the in- 


sertion work two similar rounds. 

Fig. 14.—For this rosette take a piece 
of gimp counting thirty loops on each side, 
sew the gimp together into a 
ring, and work on each loop of 
the inside 1 sc., after each sc. 2 
ch. ; fasten to the Ist sc. at the 
beginning of the round. 2d 
round,—8 ch., these count for. 
1 Ite. (long treble crochet), * 3 
Itc. on the three following 2 ch. ; 
work off the 4 Itc. as one st., 
5 ch., pass over 2 ch., 1 Itc. 
on the following 2 ch, Re- 
peat from *. Finally, fas- 
ten tothe 8 ch. at the begin- 
ning of the round, and work 
4 sc. on each ch. scallop. 

Fig. 15,—The gimp for this ro- 
sette is made with twisted tatting 
cotton of medium fineness, To 
make the rosette work * 1 sc. on 
each of the eight following loops, 
6 ch. after each of these sc., 1 se. 
on each of the six following loops, 
2 ch, after each of the first five gem 
of these sc., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the & 
next loop, 1 ch., 1 sc. on each of 
the ten following loops, 1 ch., 1 
se. on the following loop, 1 ch., 
1 sc. on each of the five following 
Fasten the last sc. to 








Fig. 6.—Crocuet Gimp INSERTION. 
[See Fig. 5.] 









































Fig. 4.—Crocuet SHELL Gimp. 


the first sc. _ Sew the ends of the gimp 
together. On the two middle st. of 
each ch. scallop work 4 sc., after 
each 4 sc. 1 ch. On the loops 
on the outer edge work sc. 
and ch. as shown by the il- 
lustration. Catch the 9 
loops in the hollow of 
the scallop with 1 sc. 
For the cross-bars 
between the scal- 
lops work 4 























to the opposite scal- 
lop, on the 4 ch. work 
5 sc. On the middle 
of the rosette sew an 
embroidered star. 
Fig. 16.—For the 
top of this fringe work 
the gimp shown by 
Fig. 4 with coarse 











Fig. 17.—Crocurer Gine FRINGE 
Borver. 
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‘the upper edge work 3 sc. Work the fringe on the 
= e first ba 1-ch., draw the loop on the needle out 
i esired ( 


the ae 
pet v- the loop of the p, t. t. o, and take up a loop 
on the needle, 1 ch., draw out the loop again as long 


Fig. 17.—The gimp for this fringe is worked with 
very coarse cotton in the manner shown Re Fig. 3, but 
always with 2sc. Knot the fringe to the loops at the 
lower edge of the-gimp. 


Tulle and Needle-Work Cap, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustration on page 500. 

The foundation of this cap is round, and is made of 
white tulle ornamented with embroidery. Fig. 2 shows 
a full-sized section of the foundation. To make the 
cap transfer the design to a piece of Swiss muslin cor- 
apenas to the tulle part, baste it on the tulle, and 
embroider with fine French embroidery cotton in but- 
ton-hole stitch, in soite which put the needle nn 
the double material. Make a thick foundation for the 
embroidery. Cut away the Swiss muslin close to the 
edge of the figure, and on the outer edge of the cap cut 
away both the tulle and Swiss muslin. At the sides, 
about four inches from the middle of the front, fasten 
the ends of a curved piece, six inches and a half long 
and half an inch wide, made of blue satin with stiff in- 


terlining, to the under side. On the front of the curved . 


piece and the foundation set bows of blue ribbon. 
About two inches from the ends of the curved piece 
set on two blue ribbons; these are tied in a bow under 
thechignon. The embroidery pattern may also be used 
for toilette cushions. 








PEARL AND THE CRICKETERS. 


E is the characteristic of people who live in the 
country to lay stress on the minutice of posi- 
tion, and to be jealous of each other in these im- 
portant matters. This sort of conduct produces 
a good deal of: uncomfortableness, without an- 
swering any satisfactory purpose, but I suppose 
that a human being can not live without ambition ; 
and your bucolicals, as Sir Piercie Shafton: would 
call them, being too stupid or too idle to suc- 
ceed in the real battle of lifé, cultivate the arts 
of attack and defense 
still, and’ practice them 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








have had that delicious destructive half hour 
with Pearl in the woodlands; should not have 
been blinded by her large blue-gray eyes, and 
meshed in the deep brown hair drawn off heavi- 
ly from above them; should not have remem- 
bered, night and day, the clear features on which 
was fixed the faint, pomegranate flush of utter 
youth, and the light tall figure, and the gracious 
words—for she talked to me with perfect ease 
and kindness, in her quiet, pleasant manner, no- 
wise annoyed that.I had contrived or chanced to 
find the place next her as we sat at our picnic 
in the woods. You may see from what I have 
written that, just at this epoch, I was in what an 
elderly gentleman would call a very foolish, and 
a man of the world a very amusing, condition. 
Well, there is some folly that, to my thinking, is 
nobler and better and purer than some wisdom. 
However, I was in the midst of this hopeless 
love-fit when my friend Palliser called on me one 
morning, and asked me if I would join a new 
cricket club which was being formed in the 
neighborhood. ‘The club was to have some pe- 
culiar features. It was to consist entirely of un- 
married men, because married men, as Palliser 
put it, ought to stay at home with their wives 
and families, and not to go gadding about with 
nomad cricket clubs, such as this was to be. 
Then, again, the club was to be select, as op- 
posed to the regular village club, which latter 
was undeniably miscellaneous.. To secure this 
end the election of members was to be made by 
ballot. This last circumstance made me hesitate. 

‘* The men are very conceited about here, and 
I shall, as likely as not, be blackballed,” I said. 

‘*Nobody dislikes you,” said Pea-shooting 
Palliser, ‘‘ except the Honorable ; and he daren’t 
pill you, because you've pilled him, and not been 
paid for it yet, I expect.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘* I don’t feel inclined to run 
the risk.” 





came to the conclusion that my fears were mor- 
bid, and that I might as well take my chance 
with the ballot-box. While I was still in doubt, 
Palliser called the next morning to tell me that 
there was a ballot that very afternoon, and he 
expedited my decision by peppering the passers- 
by in the main street of the village with his pea- 
shooter. As the pease came from my window, 
I saw, of course, that it would be supposed that 
I had shot them. Not wishing thus to injure 
my professional prospects, I turned the drift of 
Palliser’s ideas by consenting to the proposal he 
had come to make. 

‘*We've decided on the name of the club,” 
he said, pocketing the pea-shooter, to my great 
relief—‘‘ ‘'Fhe Saunterers;’ quiet and unpretend- 
ing. We shall do the thing well—claret-cup 
dintiers, and that kind of thing—and add a lit- 
tle archery, perhaps, which will give us a tone— 
and a ball in the winter.” 

‘“'The pea-shooter won’t give you a tone,” I 
said; ‘‘'The Saunterers will distinctly object to 
the pea-shooter.” 

**T have no doubt,” Palliser said; ‘‘ but I can 
resign it without much of a struggle; I have 
used it very sparingly of late; and as I am going 
to be married, I had, perhaps, better drop it al- 
together.” 

**You going to be married ?” I asked. 

““Yes, Why shouldn't 1?” 

** Who is she?” 

‘* Pearl Fanshawe—” he began. 

I suppose that on hearing this I was so taken 
by surprise as to betray myself by my agitation. 
Palliser paused a moment, looked at me, and— 

‘* Has a cousin,” he went on; ‘‘as- I was 
about to add, when you began to-glare at me so. 
That cousin, to my thinking, is nicer even than 
Pearl. She is staying with Pearl now, and I 
am going to be married to her; not to Pearl, 





but to her cousin, Emma ‘Thorpe.” 
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The manor-house, where Pearl lived, is only 
a quarter of a mile from the village, and we were 
soon there. Palliser was, of course, received with 
great amiability; and when he said, referring 
to me, that Mr. Payne, from his natural bash- 
fulness, had not been brought up to the manor- 
house without great difficulty—an observation 
which, I thought, might have been put better— 
Miss Fairfax was candid enough, in her reply, 
to put me quite at my ease. 

**T only hope, Mr. Payne,” she said, ‘‘ that 
you will excuse the deficiencies of our new page. 
We have not had him a week; but his blunders 
seem hopeless. ‘The first day he was here, be- 
fore he had been in the house three hours, he 
came and told me that a person wanted to see 
me. ‘Where is he?’ I said. ‘In the servants’ 
hall, miss,’ the boy answered; and I went in 
and found that the person was Sir Frederick 
Dashwood, who had called, and had been shown 
by the page into that apartment, and presented 
with a three-legged stool to sit upon.” 

‘*T should have liked tod have seen Dashwood,” 
Palliser observed, ‘‘ His lofty stature, magni- 
ficent appearance, and, I have no doubt, sump- 
tuous apparel, must have afforded a pleasing con- 
trast with the three-legged stool. Was he sit- 
ting on it when you entered ?” 

‘* He looked handsomer on the stool than you 
do off it, Mr. Palliser,” Pearl returned, rather 
curtly. 

I was not so much amused at all this as [ 
might have been, particularly when Pearl so 
keenly defended Sir Frederick. I knew that 
there was a rumor that Miss Fanshawe and Sir 
Frederick were engaged, and I thought this call 
of his might have ended more pleasantly than 
it began. But at this juncture we went out to 
croquet. I played very badly, not being in that 
easy frame of mind which conduces to success 
in games. After Pearl and I had lost every 

time, owing to my inca- 





on the only arena where 
they have a chance of 
escaping discomfiture. 

I am, perhaps, writ- 
ing rather rudely; but 
I speak from a some- 
what unpleasant expe- 
rience. This same ex- 
perience befell me about 
a twelvemonth after my 
succession to a country 
doctor’s practice in the 
village of Highingham— 
a village that was not as 
other villages, but held 
its head rather above 
them. It was neither 
dirty nor small, and in 
it, and immediately 
round it, were villas and 
country houses in un- 
usual number; conse- 
quently, noblesse oblige 
was a sentiment held in 
high honor about High- 
ingham. 

It was not, however, 
till an event occurred 
that will shortly appear 
in this story that I suf- 

’ fered much annoyance 
from this turn of mind 
of the Highinghamites. 
They were, most of 
them, my patients, and 
I dare say they felt it 
would be injudicious to 
give themselves airs to 
their medical adviser. 
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Besides, it transpired 
that though I was mere- 
ly a young country doc- 
tor without a physician’s diploma, Iwas: de- 
scended from a family that had once stood much 
‘higher in the world than it did now; and I was 
also regarded, I found, as both personable and 
presentable. 

From these causes I found matters, at first, 
pleasant enough, and I was asked to the croquet 
and dancing: parties, though, of those who gave 
me the invitations, no less than three were more 
or less connected with peers of the realm, and 
one was actually a baronet, and another (an ex- 
ceedingly indigent patrician, who was always 
late in his payments for medical attendance) had 
the title of Honorable. 

I had resided in Highingham nearly a year, 
when there happened to me what I then esteemed 
as a great calamity. I found myself falling in 
love with the prettiest and richest girl in the 
neighborhood. I left off shaving, because my 
dressing-room reminded me of her. It com- 
manded a view of arable and pasture lands which 
belonged to her-in her own right. She was an 
orphan, and lived with a cousin, a rather lively, 
rather pretty girl, and with an aunt of a neutral 


tint. 

I could not bear the contemplation, which in- 
spired me with despair, and almost made my 
razor linger suspiciously about my throat. My 
love, however, grew stronger as my beard grew 
longer every day. My friend Palliser—Pea- 
shooting Palliser,'as he was called by men who 
remembered his university career—my friend, 
Pea-shooting Palliser, told me that my appear- 
ance was improving. But if I had grown as 
handsome as Apollo, what: chance should I, a 
poor country doctor, have with Pearl Fanshawe, 
the beautiful heiress, about whom every young 
aristocrat in the neighborhood was hovering, 
while she spoiled the marriageable chances of 
every other girl for miles around ? 

That fatal picnic! Picnics are not quite as 
fashionable, I thought to myself, as they used to 
be: would they had “all gone on of fashion 
quite,” as the song says. ‘Then I should not 
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pacity, we went in to tea. 
This repast was served, 
inaccurately, by the new 
page. I felt all the aft- 
ernoon that I was op- 
pressively stupid, and sat 
making a feeble attempt 
to look as if I had an 
appetite for a sponge 
biscuit, when the new 
page entered, with agi- 
tation depicted on his 
countenance. 

**Please, miss,” he 
said, rapidly and excit- 
edly, ‘‘ the police is here 
after Mr. Payne.” 

I rose; so did Miss 
Fanshawe. 

** What do you mean, 
Sir, by bringing such 
impertinences into this 
room ?” she said, with 
evident anger. 

“*Tf you please, miss, 
the police says as Mr: 
Payne -was_ shooting 
pease out of his window 
all this morning, and he 
hit lots of people, and 
him, the policeman, too, 
as he was passing by, 
and he’s followed him 
hup, miss—” 

‘*'Then he may go be- 
fore him down again,” 
Miss Fanshawe said, in- 
terrupting the new page. 





irrepressible. 





“SIR FREDERICK DASHWOOD CAME A STEP FORWARD.” 


‘* Nonsense!” Palliser said, starting up out of 
his chair. 

‘* And what is more, I will not,” I said, re- 
gretfully, for I was not ill-disposed to obtain 
some diversion from my present ‘hopeless feel- 
ings, and the excitement of this new cricket club 
might afford it. ‘‘I’m sorry,” I went on; ‘‘I 
should rather have liked to become a mem— 
Confound it! what’s that ?” 

I put. my hand up quickly to my face, con- 
scious of a sharp stinging sensation not by any 
means too far off my left eye. 

‘*My dear fellow,” Palliser said, tranquilly, 
from the other side of the table, ‘‘it’s. a just, 
though playful, corrective of your obstinacy, ad- 
ministered by my pea-shooter: I'll shoot again 
if you persist in not joining us.” 

I should here, perhaps, explain that Palliser, 
though a capital fellow, was, and for the matter 
of that, is, a ‘‘funny man.” He is still recol- 
lected in that character, I have heard, at the 
University of Oxford, where he appears to me to 
have acquired no accomplishment but that of 
shooting pease with an aim as undeviating, though 
not as deadly, as an Indian’s with his similarly 
projected reed. At Oxford he had a monomania 
for this recreation. He invented what he called 
the invisible pea-shooter, a very small tube, so 
easily concealed that no one knew when he was 
about to shoot. He established a panic at the 
Union, where he spoiled many. perorations by 
hitting the orators on their noses with his pease. 
From the gallery in the schools, where under- 
graduates are allowed, we believe, to listen to 
the viva voce examinations, the audacious Pal- 
liser shot a public examiner. There was a row, 
and an inquiry. But Palliser’s guilt never got 
beyond the undergraduates, and, ever after, he 
enjoyed a reputation among them equal in some 
respects, and superior in others, to that of an 
Treland scholar. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘if you'll keep that instru- 
ment quiet, I’ll perpend the matter.” 

And accordingly I thought it over, and at last 





‘**T congratulate you, my dear fellow,” I said, 
heartily and hurriedly. ‘* Now you say this bal- 
lot—’ 

‘*Come, come!” Palliser interrupted; ‘‘ this 
won’t do, Payne. I’ve caught you. I’ve sus- 
pected before; but I know now why you've 
been so distant lately. People are saying every 
where that you are getting quite a disagreeable 
young man. It was that picnic did it, I ex- 
pect—come now, wasn’t it?” 

‘* You seem to know all about my inmost feel- 
ings,” I said, gloomily. ‘‘ Perhaps it was.” 

‘* Well now,” my friend said, ‘‘I’m going up 
to the house directly after the club meeting this 
afternoon. It won't last long; the balloting will 
be mere form, and there’s only one match to 
settle, the first one, with the Highingham Club, 
which, by-the-way, as it’s our first, we particu- 
larly want to win. So Ill just drop in here and 
tell you you’re elected, and then we'll go up to- 
gether, and do a little croquet. _ You can be 
Pearl’s partner, and play against Emma and me.” 

‘*T had rather not go,” I said. 

‘*T shall call for you, any how,” Palliser said. 
‘* At five minutes to four this afternoon a pea 
will rattle against your middle window-pane. 
Come down into the street, and you will find me 
waiting.” 

And my friend left me. 

Palliser was right in surmising that I could 
not resist this temptation. Some five minutes 
after the time he had fixed, he announced his 
arrival, as he had told me he should, by shoot- 
ing a pea at my window. I was waiting, and 
condemning my own folly all the while. I went 
down to him prepared to pay a visit which, I 
felt, could but increase my present sufferings. 

I found my friend below, not looking quite so 
cheerful as usual, though he greeted me with 
unusual warmth and fondness. He did not say 
a word about the ballot; and, as my mind was 
full of Pearl, I forgot the projected club and my 
candidature altogether, and asked him no ques- 





tion. 


** And please, miss, 
he says as it’s all over 
the town as Mr. Payne’s 
blackballed for the new cricket club.” 

‘*T. beg your pardon, Mr. Payne, for letting 
the boy go on so far,” Pearl said, turning to me. 
**Go back to the servants’ hall, Sir,” she said to 
the boy, ‘‘and tell the policeman that when | 
want him I will send for him; and get rid of 
him, or I will get rid of you. And then come 
back and beg Mr. Payne’s pardon for your im- 
pertinence,” 

Palliser, during this scene, had, as had also 
his fiancée, been almost suffocated with laugh- 
ter. But when the blackballing was mentioned 
he suddenly became grave. 

T had, indeed, been blackballed; but he did 
not mention the fact till we were walking home 
together after a delightful, but, as I felt, injudi- 
cious visit.. He then explained. It appeared 
that the opposition to my election had been very 
decided indeed, and that six or seven balls of 
the fatal color had been found in the box. 

‘* They worked the thing very quietly,” Palli- 
ser said; ‘‘ but that conceited fool of a baronet 
headed it, I’m convinced. But, I say, Payne, 
why on earth don’t you go in for Pearl? I’m 
as sure as ever I was with my pea-shooter, when 
I was in practice, that she likes you. How sevi- 
ous and indignant she was when the new page, 
at your expense, exhibited his natural candor! 
And, as Emma told me, five minutes ago, she’s 
even more indignant about this blackballing busi- 
ness, and vowed that if she could think of any 
little harmless plot against them, she would con- 
trive that the Saunterers should lose their first 
match.” 

**Then,” I said, striking my stick hard on the 
moonlit ground, ‘‘ I'll play against them, for one. 
‘But as for my marrying Miss: Fanshawe, the 
idea’s ridiculous. I am a poor, despised Saw- 
bones ; she’s the prettiest and the richest girl in 
the shire. If I tried, I should be out of tho 
race from start to finish; and, besides, I’ve no 
intention of exposing myself to the suspicion of 
being, what I am not, a fortune-hunter. As {vi 
her being kind to me, it’s her natural goodnes! 


But the new page was. 
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of heart. it, if she were really 
disposed to be more a friend, she would be 
reserved and not stand up for me. It’s the way 
«8 It's not Pearl’s way,” Palliser said. ‘‘ She's 
always been in a position that put shyness rather 
out of court. I don’t mean that she’d make the 


first.advances, not she; no girl would be slower 
to do so; Was doe's not exactly ‘so much alarmed 
that she is quite alarming,’ as Byron expresses 


‘Oh, nonsense!” I returned. ‘‘She’s sorry 
for me, and thinks my position an awkward 


6. 

“ Pity is akin to love,” Palliser remarked. 

** She likes,” I said, ‘‘that big, good-looking, 
conceited fellow, who always reminds me of the 
girl's brother in ‘Maud ;’ Dashwood, I mean. 

Palliser appeared to see the force of my re- 
marks, and, on reaching my door, we parted, 
and did not meet again till the day of the match. 
I played with the village club, and was never in 
so gloomy a temper as on this occasion. I had 
heard that Miss Fanshawe was leaving the neigh- 
borhood for some time—going to Canada. And 
there had been a farewell dancing-party at the 
manor-house on the previous evening, attended 
by all the Saunterers, to which I had not received 
an invitation. And, remembering the views I 
understood Miss Fanshawe to have expressed 
relative to the way in which the Saunterers had 
behaved to me, I was furious against the incon- 
stancy of the sex, and indignant with myself for 
not being able to throw off my attachment to a 
girl so insincere, flighty, forgetful, and spoiled. 
When I saw her drive in her basket-phaeton on 
to the field, I held sulkily aloof, while the Saun- 
terers, to a man, flocked eagerly round her. I 
did not go near enough to hear her musical voice, 
but I could tell from a distance that she was in 
high spirits, by her demeanor, and that of those 
who surrounded her. I tried, with indifferent 
success, to concentrate my mind on the match. 
I was madly anxious that we should beat the 
Saunterers; but I felt that ours was a very com- 
posite eleven with a ‘‘ tail,” and that theirs was 
& strong one, comprising several bats dreaded 
upon Fenner’s and the Magdalen ground, and 
well provided with swift bowlers and quick fields- 
men, 

The Saunterers went in first, and played be- 
fore the eyes of Pearl gazing from her phaeton. 
The most extraordinary and indescribable inn- 
ings I ever saw. At the time I was utterly 
puzzled by it, and I should think that many of 
the spectators, such at least as understood the 
game, will to their dying day, in the seasons of 
memory, try to fathom the mystery of that inn- 
ings. It was a short and a poor innings, far in- 
ferior to what might have been reasonably ex- 
pected from such a team. With the exception 
of Palliser, who went in hindmost man of the 
eleven, played well, and brought out his bat for 
a very fair score, the Saunterers batted, one and 
all, with the most absurd irresolution I ever saw 
in a cricket-field ; they played, that is, not as if 
they wanted to make runs, nor as if they wanted 
to get ‘‘out,” but as if they could not make up 
their minds which of these ends to compass. 

And just as they batted, so they boWled and 
fielded when the village club took its tafh at the 
wickets. The bowlers did not bowl individual- 
ly badly, but their balls were neither swift nor 
straight, and I knew that two of them at léast 
could be both, at need. The fieldsmen did net 
egregiously miss balls hit to them in the air or 
on the ground; the contemptuous éxclamition, 
** butter-fingers,” was not heard rownd the field ; 
but they fielded languidly and loosely, and lét 
many more runs be got than need be got. I 
thought at first that it was a concerted plan, 
and that they were giving themselves airs. ‘They 
meant, perhaps, these contemptibly conceited 
Saunterers, to make an ostentation of not putting 
forth their strength against us. But I very soon, 
narrowly watching them, perceived that however 
little each member of the eleven exerted himself, 
he was quite as much surprised as I was at the 
apathy of his comrades. In fact, before the Saun- 
terers had been out in the field half an hour every 
one of their faces wore a more or less bewildered 
and ridiculous expression. Each languid cricket- 
er was shocked that the rest between them did not 
make up for his own indolence. Still our eleven 
was so bad that, even with these advantages, we 
had lost all our wickets but one, and were then 
twenty runs behind. I had been chosen to go 
in ‘first wicket down,” the post of honor, and I 
was ‘‘ well set” when the last man joined me. 
He, I knew, was an utter incapable. But by 
judiciously playing for “singles” at the end of 
each over, I managed to give him a sinecure as 
far as batting went, and to receive every ball for 
many successive overs on my own bat, this being 
our only chance. The score rapidly rose. We 
were within seven of a ‘‘tie,” when I got well 
hold of an ‘‘on” ball and lifted it over the tents 
and out of the field. Down went the figure 6 
on my line in the scoring-book. 

**One to tie, two to win,” was buzzed round 
the ring of spectators. I made the single off the 
next ball, but it was not the last of the over. 
The next was, and my vis-@-vis received it 
amidst breathless suspense. It was not straight, 
and was, considering the bowling power of the 
man who delivered it, slow. But my partner 
was a person to whom the easy in cricket was the 
difficult, and, instead of availing himself of his 
opponent’s generosity, he mildly scooped the ball 
up into the air, It came down into point’s hands 
so gently that a child in a pinafore might have 
caught it. ‘*Point” was Sir Frederick Dash- 
wood, my enemy. I noticed him glance with a 
curious expression toward Pearl's phaeton, as the 
ball came down delicately; and then he did what 
hardly seemed feasible—let it slip through his 
hands: From the whole field there arose hereat 
a roar of derision, at which the baronet went very 

red in the face. He was not virulently abused by 


the other Saunterers, but far worse than this was 
the loudly expressed contempt of the spectators, 
which aimee became annoying as he walked back 
to the tent, the match being now over in our fa- 
vor, for we ran the hit on speculation. 

I was walking off the ground in a melancholy 
mood enough, forgetful already of the plandits 
which I received for the triumph I had won for 
the village club over “those confounded, con- 
ceited Saunterers.” Any little excitement the 
match might have afforded me had passed away, 
and a reaction had succeeded, when, as I opened 
the gate at the entrance of the field, I suddenly 
felt a sharp stinging pain under my left whisker. 
I instantly knew that it was inflicted by Palliser’s 
pea-shooter, and not being in a temper I 
turned round in a state of high irritation. There 
was Palliser close behind me. 

** When are you going to leave off that absurd, 
childish trick ?” 

‘My dear fellow,” Palliser returned, ‘‘ you 
have received the last shot which I shall ever 
fire from this or any similar tube. See, I throw 
it away,” and he jerked his favorite instrument 
into a dry ditch over an intervening hedge. 
‘¢ Emma objects to it, takes the same view of it 
as you do, that it’s, perhaps, rather a puerile 
source of amusement.’ 

‘*T should think it was,” I said; ‘‘ and I wish 
you would have chosen some one else for your 
farewell victim—Sir Frederick Dashwood, for in- 
stance. Why on earth did he miss that catch?” 

‘* He is as savage in the tent just now as the 
examiner was when my pellet hit him in the 
schools,” Palliser returned. ‘‘ Some roughs got 
round the tent and told him he did it because he 
had a bet on the match. But I'll tell you the 
real reason ; in fact, it was with that object that 
I drew your attention just now.” 

‘*Which you might have done in some other 
way,” Isaid. ‘But it seems to me that, alto- 
gether, there’s some mystery about this match. 
The Saunterers hesitated about every ball they 
played or bowled or stopped.” 

‘* Men have a natural reluctance to play under 
their proper mark at cricket. Besides, it’s diffi- 
cult, I should say,” Palliser replied. ‘‘ But you 
observed correctly. I'll tell you why they did it. 
It was done at Pearl Fanshawe’s request.” 

‘** At Miss Fanshawe’s request ?” 

‘*Yes. She’s not in your good books now, I 
suppose. After all her professions of friendship, 
not to ask you up to her farewell party was a 
most unkind cut, wasn't it ?” 

‘*T told you I was right about Miss Fan- 
shawe,” I ‘said, coldly. ‘‘She never cared for 
me ” 


‘That doesn’t prove that you were right,” he 
returned. ‘‘ However, at her party, Pearl told 
every one of thesé men—separately, mind you— 
that she wished the village club to win the match. 
So (I have it all from Emma, you know) eath 
of them acted on her suggestion, without knoWw- 
ing that the rest had received the same hitit.” 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ there’s no accounting for 
wortian’s freaks. Sir Frederick's was the crowWn- 
ing piece of self-sacrifice, and I don’t doubt that 
he Will be rewarded.” 

*¢T'l tell you another thing,” Palliser said. 
** Peaft had her workoik out last night. How 
matty tien do you suppose offered to her, know- 
ing she Yer rig fiway? Why, every titty, éx- 
cept myself, “played with the Sauntéréts'to- 
day, dnd sdiiie iifore besidés.” 

‘Sie ust fide given them evéry opporttini 
iS Ete et 

“* Site did,” ‘ . ‘As you might 
Have gitWefed from What I said just now, their 
propositioiis ‘were made between the dances in 
the usual Way, 1é0e-W-téte.” 

* And I eure she took the baronet,” I said, 
as coolly as I could. 

“‘T am glad we have reached your house,” 
Palliser answered, ‘‘you look so white. You 
know what to prescribe for yourself, I suppose ? 
but I should suggest a stimulant—a cordial was 
the old-fashioned term.” 
~ **Confound you!” I said, quickly. ‘* Has she 
taken him? ‘Though it’s nothing to me.” 

‘* If you will come up to the manor-house this 
evening you will see,” Palliser replied. ‘I will 
call for you at seven precisely. And now go in, 
and take a nip of brandy.” 

As before, Palliser called for me, and I went 
up with him to the manor-house. I could trust 
him, and I knew he would not place me in any 
ignominious or awkward position. But I was 
somewhat disconcerted when, after sitting with 
the aunt, Miss Thorpe, and Palliser for a short 
time in the drawing-room, the door opened, and 
the new page—who was by this time taking more 
kindly to his function—announced, with much 
emphasis, ‘‘ Sir Frederick Dashwood.” 

The baronet entered. His bearing was con- 
fident—as, however, I suppose, that of baronets 
usually is; his evening costume was faultless, of 
course, but a moss-rose which he wore in his 
button-hole gave him a festal air, and his gold 
sleeve-links, of which he afforded us a pretty 
good glimpse, were anchors, the emblems of 
hope. I knew he had been the main agent in 
blackballing me, and hardly bowed to him there- 
fore. I fancied he looked rather surprised at 
seeing me, which I then put down to an idea of 
his that I was not a fit visitor at the manor-house. 
However, he sat down and began to talk with 
his usual ease. Presently the new page an- 
nounced another visitor, one of the Saunterers. 
He, too, entered in an assured manner, and had 
a flower in his button-hole. But evidently both 
he and the baronet were taken aback at seeing 
each other, and their greetings were awkwardish. 

‘*There will be rare fun presently,” Palliser 
whispered, leaning over te me. 

I asked him, in the same under-tone, where 
Miss Fanshawe was. 

** You'll know all about it in a jiffy,” was his 
rejoinder; and while he was speaking the door 





was again opened, and a third Saunterer entered, 





smiling, dréss-suited, rose button-holed. But 
he stopped short, and his countenance assumed 
a sudden change of expression, when he saw the 
other members of his club. They looked equally 
uncomfortable, and I began to think the Saun- 
terers a queer set, and that I was well out of 
them. Half an hour more, and all the Saunter- 
ers and a few non-cricketing young gentlemen of 
the neighborhood were sitting in the drawing- 
room, looking any thing but pleased with each 
other's company. Conversation was almost at 
a stand-still. I could not but see that there 
was some mystery—that some strange scene was 
about to be enacted, and I waited eagerly. Still 
Miss Fanshawe did not appear. Pee 

At last Sir Frederick Dashwood rose, went to 
the ottoman on which Miss Thorpe was sitting, 
and, leaning over the back of it, whispered to 
her. Miss Thorpe’s reply, however, was made 
in loud tones : 

“If, Sir Frederick, you will give my aunt 
your arm, we shall find supper in the dining- 
room, and my cousin will be there as soon as she 
possibly can.” 

With as much cordiality as he could achieve, 
the baronet did as she asked him, and we all 
epg into the dining-room, where supper was 

id. 

“*T trust all you fellows haven’t dined too late 
to be peckish,” Palliser said. 

Meanwhile the baronet, with a very ill grace, 
seeing nothing else for it, sat down and began 
the carving of a cold turkey, and the rest fol- 
lowed his lead. There was plenty of wine, and 
it was good. The Saunterers therefore made the 
best of things, and in twenty minutes’ time were 
beginning to thaw from their normal state, that 
evening of frost, when suddenly there was a dead 
silence. Having entered so quietly that, I think, 
scarcely any one but myself perceived the door 
open, Pearl Fanshawe stood before us. 

The ideas of the poets, I consider, verge occa- 
sionally on the absurd. I can not sympathize 
with their ecstasies respecting female beauty. 
The generality of girls may be more or less 
comely and pleasant to look at, but I see no rea- 
sonableness in the adoration which their personal 
appearance excites. Still at that moment, per- 
haps, Pearl would have justified such raptures 
as are indulged in by a Tom Moore or an Apu- 
leius. With her sléndér figure drawn up to its 
full height, and’ he d borne bravely, she 
stood before vis, WHG Wid-all risen at her en- 
trance. As sie 160W6@ at us her fair cheek 







“* Gentlemen,” ave waa, with even a slight 
smile on Her arm oer © ge y much 
surprised ‘at ‘each oth as it 
was in private T-asked you to come kere, 
each of you, for afi Wet to-night. How- 
éver”—here she suddenly paused itt: eénfu- 
sion, after hithePt6’ 3 Sle had 
¢aught sight of fey? as much as she 
did. She was siléit for a féw Minutes, and tlvén, 


brought to my Hewse'ah “Wninvited 
‘¢T fancied as muely,” Sit Frederick Dashwood 
y Cpaemnions Wok. ij 


put in, giving me a 
deed I felt wie a 





door, however, qui 


, quekly. ‘ ér wais' qui¢k- 
er, and, the key ‘béihg in, He turned it and-put it 


in his pocket. So I wag to : 

** Well, gentlemen,” inn greene was 
behind her now, and shesééwreéd to hive forgot- 
ten me—‘‘I thank *you very much for your pro- 
posals ; but I have to ask you whether you will 
renew them when you hear what I have to tell 
you? In my uncle’s will, who left me all this 
property of mine, there is a clause which states 
that in the event of my marriage every farthing 
and farthing’s worth of that property is to be di- 
vided between six charitable institutions.” And 
she paused. 

Sir Frederick Dashwood came a step forward 
instantly, as red as the rose in his button-hole. 

‘*T must say,” he blurted out, ‘‘ that you have 
used me very rudely. I am not speaking to one 
of my own sex, and I am moderate in my ex- 
pressions. My proposal, at least, was private.” 

‘* And mine.” ‘*And mine.” ‘‘ And mine,” 
several of the others said. 

**And you have made it public, Miss Fan- 
shawe,” the baronet resumed. ‘‘I—I—TI shall 
go home at once. Palliser, let me out!” 

There were, besides Palliser and myself, fifteen 
menintheroom. Of these ten followed the bar- 
onet. I staid; so did four others. 

‘¢ Am I to understand,” Miss Fanshawe asked, 
after a brief pause, ‘‘that you four gentlemen 
abide by your proposals ?” 

They all bowed. And at this moment I came 
forward and stood face to face with Pearl. She 
flushed deeper than ever, and, for the first time, 
her eyes dropped. 

‘«The only apology I can make,” I said, ‘‘ for 
my intrusion is to add myself to these four gen- 
tlemen; and I am proud to be found in their 
company. It may serve for an apology, for strong 
feeling somewhat excuses rudeness. Prompted 
by such feeling, I ask you, Miss Fanshawe, to be 
my wife.” 

With her eyes again raised, Pearl said, with a 
slight smile playing about the corners of her 
mouth, ‘“‘ What I have stated about my uncle’s 
will is strictly true; but that will shortly after- 
ward returns to the subject, and affirms that the 
clause depriving me of my property in case of my 
marriage is to be of none effect provided that a 
gentleman whois named, my uncle’s oldest friend, 
approves of my choice. My uncle adds that he 
has made his will in this manner in order to pro- 
tect me as far as possible from being deceived by 





fortune-hunters. ‘This guardian of my matri- 











monial affairs lives in Canada, and I sail thither 
during the week, I thank you, Mr. Harcourt, 
Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Lawes, and Mr. Hethering- 
ton, for your disinterestedness, and I regret that 
my feelings would not justify me in consulting 
my unele about any of you. To tell the truth, I 
did not anticipate that any of you would stand 
my test, and I feel that you have not been over- 
well used in this matter.” ; 

All this time Pearl studiously abstained from 
looking at me. 

‘* And do you propose to make any mention 
to your guardian of Mr. Payne?” I said. 

“*She has answered your question by an ex- 
haustive process,” Palliser observed. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you satisfied ?” 

“*T do,” said Pearl, with her eyes downcast. 
And suddenly she lifted them, and looked at the 
four rejected suitors, who, in some dudgeon, were 
preparing to go, and indeed, from the force of 
circumstances, found themselves cutting about 
as ridiculous a figure as, in a quiet way, they 
well could. ‘‘One moment more,” Pearl pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘ Before you go I wish you to under- 
stand why I have made this final answer of mine 
a public affair, As to the information I gave 
you about the will, you will, of course, see already 
that I took the only means I had of proving your 
disinterestedness ; but in regard to the publicity, 
I meant it for a punishment of the absurd ex- 
clusiveness which, ill-grounded as it is, prevails 
in this neighborhood. And tell,” she ended, 
turning toward me—‘‘ recommend those other 
pitiful members of your club to be careful next 
time that they do not blackball a gentleman.” 

Miss Fanshawe did not go to Canada after all. 
I went instead, it being decided between us that 
this was the better course. I was so fortunate 
as to satisfy the guardian of her matrimonial in- 
terests ; and I now occupy a position in the coun- 
ty very little inferior to that of the baronet. Nor 
have I cause to be jealous of him in any other re- 
spect, though my wife once confessed to me that 
there was a time when she did think him very 
good-looking; but she could not perceive that 
he had any other recommendatory point, and 
therefore she rejected the only man of the Saun- 
terers for whom she ever felt any thing like a 
fancy. “ That very select club was dissolved very 
soon after its young affections were so decidedly 
blighted by the present Mrs. Payne. 








THE MODEL WOMAN. 


. R. HEPWORTH! Mr. Hepworth!” 
The voice was shrill and sharp; the 

time uneantty, to say the least, four o'clock in 
the morning, and still so dark that the speaker, 
a lady in a doubtful wrapper, showed but dimly 
as she called at the bedroom door, ‘ Mr. 
Hepworth!” Hepworth rubbed his eyes 
in wrath an@-astonishment. 

‘* What's thie matter? Is there a fire?” 

** Yes, inthe range; breakfast is almost ready. 
It is 7 and I have called Mr. Red. 
field. days are none too long, even when 
“© Oaléd Redfield!” and Dick, who had buried 


has! , What the—oh, I see it now; this is 
oar e ment, the great-grandmother, the 
model woman! Wonder if our great-grandmo. 


thers did actually rout a fellow out at such beast- 
ly hours! How cold itis! Gad, how Redfield 


— swearing now!” 
this Dick came out on the floor chuck- 


ling. 

“Eent is the solace of another’s woe. On the 
other side of the partition, Mr. Redfield was con- 
soling himself by an equally amusing picture of 
Dick, the philosopher, and the laziest fellow in 
town, dressing for breakfast at four o’clock in 
the morning. In fact, each man felt himself 
guilty, and was not displeased to find his ac. 
complice sharing in the retributive justice of this 
early morning dispensation. For, if Mr. Redfield 
had not been dissatisfied with his wife, Mrs. 
Redfield would now have been quietly in bed, 
like other women; and but for Dick’s sugges- 
tion it certainly could never have occurred to 
Mr. Redfield to turn her into his great-grand- 
mother. 

For this was what had happened. I do not 
know the how or by what bit of abracadabra he, 
Redfield, held traits and characters under con- 
trol, and if I did I should not disclose it, for 
what would become of society if our philosophers 
could try any thing more effectual than their 
theories on it? Neither can I tell why such con, 
trol should have fallen to him. ‘Thousands of 
pilgrims toil wearily by, and to one the lost city 
draws nigh, and silently opens its purple gates. 
A hundred men buy tickets for Communipaw, 
and one lands in Arcadia; and lo! the great gift 
had fallen to this man, to whom of all others it 
was most welcome. It is the nature of some 
men to disturb themselves only about beef and 
broadcloth. It is the nature of others, like Red- 
field, to pester themselves and others with social 
science. He was never without a theory or a 
problem ; a far-sighted man (in his own opinion), 
constantly in a fret about the tendencies of the 
age, especially the female tendencies. He loved 
women, and yet he hated them. He saw so 
plainly with what ease they might be reformed 
of their many faults; and the pig-headed obsti- 
nacy with which the fair sex refused to be per- 
fected enraged him. And he had a wife. And 
now it was in his power to make her a model 
woman. He had but to say the word to become 
the happy possessor of that woman, after whom 
newspaper paragraphists sigh, and to whom mag- 
azine articles point. He lost his breath only to 
think of it. 

And yet he hesitated. The position was 
unique. There were no precedents. ‘The power 
conferred on him was not like that in a fairy 
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tale. He could not at the word make his wife 
perfection; but to do away with such defects 
and alter such traits of character as he should 
see fit. By what standard should these changes 
be effected? The character of almost any wo- 
man of the present day would need an entire re- 
modeling; but where should one commence in 
an experiment of such exceeding delicacy ? Tons 
of articles have been written on the subject, but, 
for practical purposes, the directions given are 
so vague. For example, ‘‘ woman cultivating 
the home virtues within her own sphere is one 
of the fairest and most attractive objects on 
earth.” What are the domestic virtues, and 
where is her sphere? Opinions differ as widely 
as possible. What aid or counsel did a phrase 
of that sort contain for a man in Mr. Redfield’s 
position ? 

Mrs. Redfield, quite unconscious, as you may 
suppose, of the proposed experiment, was what 
you might call a woman of spirit. She also had 
decided opinions, and differed from her husband 
on a variety of topics. Mr. Redfield advocated 
Graham bread, and walks before breakfast. Mrs. 
Redfield detested the one, and was sure the other 
would kill her. She cared about the latest fash- 
ions, trains, paniers, Stuart fraises, what not! 
Strange to say, Mr. Redfield did not; could 
hardly tell one from the other. She was inter- 
ested also in questions of the day, and was often 
on the opposite side from Mr. Redfield. Worse 
yet, she was often in the wight, and, as Thack- 
eray, or Trollope, I forget which, remarks, ‘‘ no- 
thing is quite so aggravating as to find your wife 
in the right.” Can you wonder that although 
fond of his Julia, Mr. Redfield could not help 
feeling that there was room for improvement ? 

The Philosopher, otherwise Dick Hepworth, 
was Mrs. Redfield’s aversion—he was sarcastic 
and smelled of smoke—and Mr. Redfield’s bosom 
friend. No sooner was Mr. Redfield in posses- 
sion of his new and extraordinary powers than 
Dick was at once acquainted with the fact, and 
with a pile of treatises before them, which they 
were sifting for correct and comprehensive views 
of the female character, they held a sort of 
caucus over Mrs. Redfield’s failings, as though 
she were a bill to be amended and not a woman. 
Suddenly the Philosopher sprang on his feet. 

‘“*T have it! There are no times like the 
good old times when all a woman’s attention 
was given to her spinning-wheel and her pre- 
serves. Make her your great-grandmother.” 

‘*My grandmother!” repeated Redfield, in 
astonishment. 

‘*Why not? Are we not always wishing that 
the degenerate women of the day compared more 
favorably with those of the Revolution ?—those 
models of physical strength, activity, and plain 
common-sense notions! Try it. Make your 
wife like your great-grandmother! If the ex- 
periment proves unsatisfactory, you can remodel 
her, you know.” 

So it was done. She was no longer Mrs. Red- 
field, but an experiment; a novelty that would 
have interested the most blasé—even Solomon ; 
and at half past four in the morning Redfield 
and the Philosopher found themselves téte-a-téte 
with something new under the sun. Fancy the 
situation! Mrs. Redfield, quite unconscious of 
the change, poured coffee with a briskness and 
bustle so foreign to her usual quiet grace that 
Mr. Redfield was really afraid to call her ‘‘my 
dear ;” and while they ate she descanted in a 
hard, resolute way. 

‘*That was miserable flour you sent me, Ed- 
ward; miserable! Noone can make good bread 
with such flour. No, you needn't tell me. I 
‘set’ the bread myself, and it is not the yeast. 
I made the yeast myself, after Polly’s recipe, 
and that yeast never fails; and see here, I wish 
you would get me that wool. I am determined 
to knit our stockings. Clara says boughten 
stockings are cheaper, and she prefers to employ 
her time with better things; but, in my opinion, 
such things are good enough for any woman. I 
tonsider there is a science just in taking care 
of stockings alone. Why, it sometimes requires 
a whole afternoon just to mend one stocking 
properly, though I can’t pretend to equal my 
grandmother. She took up the stitches regular- 
ly, just as they do in weaving.” 

Redfield and Dick looked at each other with 
a dismay that was dangerously near disgust. 
“Yeast, flour, and wool” were, in the opinion 
of these gentlemen, necessaries of life, but not 
subjects of conversation, unless for the cook- 
maid; but then how provoking to admit that 
an experiment is a failure, especially after prov- 
ing a hundred times that it can not possibly 
fail! Here was the model grandmother—the 
woman who would never have allowed this gen- 
eration to come to its present pass, and who, 
nevertheless, occupied herself solely with mat- 
ters within her sphere. Cooking and knitting 
are among such occupations, and how many times 
had Mr. Redfield not demonstrated that if ladies 
would but concern themselves with such duties, 
and leave fashion and literature alone, the tax 
bills and the number of bachelors would both 
be reduced! And yet both gentlemen were ill at 
ease, and by way of changing the conversation, 
Dick broached the subject of Cuba. 

‘That reminds me,” chimed in Mrs. Red- 
field, with startling energy. ‘‘Take your last 
look at these spoons—all the silver, in fact. ‘To- 
morrow they will be melted down to help the 
suffering Cuban patriots, and we shall use plated 
ware.” 

‘* But, my dear,” commenced Redfield, aghast. 

‘*Spare your arguments,” interrupted Mrs. 
Redfield, briskly. ‘‘ It is the only way in which 
I can help them, and I am determined.” 

“T am not, then,” retorted her husband; 
‘*for, at that rate, I don’t see why our horses 
and mirrors, every thing in the house, should not 
follow suit. Every man for his own is an ex- 
cellent maxim. No man can afford to take the 
troubles of the world on his shouiders,” 





‘* Base, truckling arguments! Mercenary 
cant!” cried Mrs. Redfield, in high indignation. 
** Money, beef, and broadcloth are the only real- 
ities, and patriotism and liberty mere catch-words 
for an oration, as tried by that standard of green- 
backs by which we try every thing. That is your 
creed, I know, but not mine.” 

**But, my dear madam,” interposed Dick, 
‘*though your sentiments are quite correct, Mr. 
Redfield Saves the world so much better than 
you do. You draw for yourself a touching pic- 
ture of heroic exiled patriots struggling against 
tyranny ; while we, unluckily, see these 
at no worse table than Delmonico’s, and braving 
no dangers worse than those of a Broadway cross- 
ing. Can you blame us, then, if we keep our 
money in our pockets and allow these modern 
William Tells to pay their own board bills ?” 

**Coward!” exclaimed Mrs. Redfield, as, turn- 
ing scarlet, and pulling off her slipper, she struck 
the Philosopher a smart blow. ‘‘Go and fight 
them, then!” 

Dick sprang from his chair. Mrs, Redfield 
marched majestically from the room. Mr. Red- 
field threw himself back and laughed uproar- 
iously. 

‘¢ My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ what is the use 
of being so angry? It is only my great-grand- 
mother. Don’t you remember the story of Ma- 
rion Redfield, who struck the British officer with 
her shoe in the same manner for insulting her 
lover? Gad! they had it in print, and I thought 
it rather a fine thing when I read it. But it 
strikes me it don’t look so well put in practice. Ps 

‘“‘Tt struck me still more forcibly,” retorted 
Dick. 

‘‘Come, come now, my dear fellow! My 
great-grandmother—” 

“¢If our grandmothers,” cut in Dick, ‘‘ were 
across between kitchen-maids and strong-minded 
women, I should say they might answer in a new 
country ; but the less we see of them the better.” 

** Just what I was driving at,” said Redfield, 
complacently. ‘‘ Suppose, now, we try my ideal : 
a wife who shall always smile, always be amiable, 
and shall have no will but mine. Plenty of wo- 
men pretend to that, but this is to be the real 
article. What do you say?” 

And as the Philosopher had nothing to urge, 
behold, the stock great- grandmother deposed, 
and Mr. Redfield’s ideal wife in her place. 

On the first day of this new experiment Mr. 
Redfield came home in the blandest of humors. 
Mrs. Redfield sat sewing in a deep window filled 
with flowers. The sunlight shone in warmly. 
She was a very pretty woman, making a very 
pretty picture, and she smiled the sweetest of 
welcomes; but there was something in her look 
that struck Mr. Redfield with a sudden sense of 
disappointment, and madc him instantly desire to 
aggravate her. 

‘“¢T think we shall see Mrs. Edgerton to-night,” 
commenced the lady. 

“‘Where?” He knew perfectly ; but there was 
that wish to be sulky. 

‘¢ Why, at Lucy’s reception.” 

“Hardly! I am not going.” 

This, for a man who had ordered carriage, 
gloves, and flowers for the occasion, was decided- 
ly cool. But Mrs. Redfield smiled as placidly as 
before. 

‘* Just as you please, my love; I am quite will- 
ing to stay at home.” 

Mr. Redfield felt himself turning positively 
ugly ; for to stay at home would not please him 
at all. He sat down to dinner with the worst 
possible grace—found fault with the vegetables, 
and criticised the coffee. 

**T should call this slops,” he remarked, ‘‘ only 
that is too decided a name. It has not even so 
much flavor. It is more like a boiled vacuum! 
No taste at all! Really, Julia, I wish you would 
be more particular with the servants.” 

‘*T will try,” answered Julia, pleasantly. ‘‘As 
you say, I am too careless.” 

Should not that have mollified a lion? Well, 
Mr. Redfield felt himself developing into a posi- 
tive brute. He wanted to trample on her for her 
lack of spirit. He chafed under the monotony 
of her patience and submission as he had never 
done when her differences of opinion made an 
agreeable variety in their life. He was wretch- 
ed, -befogged, and sure of only one thing—that 
he was behaving like a Nero or a Caligula. 

‘*Hang it!” he said to the Philosopher; ‘a 
man might as well look in the glass all day, or 
marry an echo! Just as you please! I think so, 
too! Confound it! I never was so sick of any 
thing in my life! Tell you what it is, Dick, Mrs. 
R. goes back to her normal condition to-night. 
I don’t believe in changing characters in the 
lump. . Individual peculiarities, and do away 
with them as they annoy you. That is the way, 
old fellow!” 

Behold Mrs. Redfield, then, once more her- 
self, and enthusiastically describing the toilettes 
of the last reception. 

*¢ Love of dress, and the frivolities of fashion ; 
get rid of that,” was her husband's secret com- 
ment; and from that hour Mrs. Redfield was 
dumb on such topics. 

‘¢ Matters of fashion have no interest for me,” 
she declared, pettishly. ‘‘I wonder that women 
can care for such things when society is in such 
a state!” 

‘*Oh! a strong-minded, progressive female!” 
thought Mr. Redfield. ‘* Away with that!” 

And, henceforth dumb on that subject, Mrs. 
Redfield threw herself with spirit into the politics 
of the kitchen, and poured forth all the details 
into Mr. Redfield’s tired and unwilling ears. 

‘Selfish thoughtlessness with a tired husband 
—strange absorption in mean details. Won't 
be pestered with that,” resolved Mr. Redfield ; 
and at once behold the lady, placidly indifferent 
to the kitchen, and anxious only on one subject 
—her husband! She would sit up for him; she 
was frantically jealous of him; she would coddle 
him. 





‘Intolerable espionage! Won't have it!” 
vowed Redfield; and from that time his wife 
only seemed to remember him when she could 
contradict him, 

‘Won't be contradicted so! She sha’n’t have 
any opinions! And now, I fancy,” he said to 
Dick, ‘‘ I have her where I want her. I don’t see 
what else there is to correct ; but if you do—” 

At this juncture Mrs. Redfield entered the 
room. Dick looked at her, and started back. 
She took no notice of him, but pulling out some 
beads, began to slip them along a string. 

**Good Heavens!” cried Dick, the cold per- 
spiration standing out on his forehead. ‘‘ You 
have left your wife nothing but to become an 
idiot !” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Gace the days when Pericles first collated 
the MSS. of the Iliad and reduced them to 
shape, it has been a disputed fact whether there 
ever was a Troy, or whether the whole story of 
Priam, Paris, Menelaus, and Helen the Fair, were 
not a creation of the poet’s brain. Time, which 
brings all things to light, has settled this vexed 
question. Dr. Schieman, in recent excavations 
in the Plain of Troy, has succeeded in unearth- 
ing the real Pergamus of Priam, the citadel of 
Ilium, whose very existence has heretofore been 
a matter of doubt. Dr. Schieman has just writ- 
ten to Professor Comfort, of New York, excusing 
himself for being unable to attend the Philolog- 
ical Convention at Rochester, in which he is 
much interested, or even to send a paper, on ac- 
count of this important discovery, adding that 
he was about to set out from Paris, whither he 
had returned for a short time, for the Helles- 
pont, to continue the excavations on a large 
scale, in spite of the dearness of labor, the tre- 
mendous heat, and the pestilential fevers. The 
resuscitation of the actual Troy coincides re- 
markably with the ye pr egoee of Mr. Bryant’s 
— rendering of the wonderful story of 
omer. 





Midsummer heat, oppressive in some degree 
to almost every one, becomes intolerable to the 

oor inhabitants of crowded, wretched tenement 

ouses. Seldom can these sufferers afford the 
luxury of cooling drinks and ice-creams, which 
alleviate the discomfort of the wealthy. It isa 
pleasure to know, however, that the poor are 
sometimes remembered in the matter of luxu- 
ries. During the t few weeks several thou- 
sands of poor children have been kindly treated 
to ice-cream by the Children’s Aid Society, great- 
ly to the delight of the little folks. 





A Kentucky lawyer, having been invited to 


dine with a judge, propounded a “ question in 
law”? to him, under the following circumstances: 
At table the judge, as was his custom, asked a 
blessing before commencing the meal. Soon 
after he took from the side-board a bottle of old 
Bourbon, of which he invited his guests to par- 
take, peeenion aise freely himself.” After dinner 
the lawyer said: 

“Judge, will you permit me to ask you a ques- 
tion?” 
< Oh, certainly,” replied the judge. ‘‘ What is 
i 


“T observed,” replied the lawyer, “that after 
7 had asked a blessing you set on the bottle. 

ow, I wish to ask whether you forgot to ask a 
blessing on the liquor, or whether you thought 
it good enough without?’ The judge took the 
case under advisement. 





“A lump of ice melted will always become 
purely distilled water.’? So says a scientific ex- 
change. Now we do not like to disbelieve the 
results of scientific investigation; but plain, 
everyday, matter-of-fact investigation proves 
that there is quite an amount of debris in the 
bottom of our ice-pitcher! We have attempted 
to lay the blame on the Croton; but a non-mi- 
croscopic examination of the ice itself discloses 
plenty of impurities. As Nature performs her 
work perfectly, we must hold the ice companies 
responsible for these defects! 





A horrible story comes from England of a wo- 
man who has for years made it her business to 
take “‘ baby boarders,”’ advertising for them, and. 
for the sum of five pounds, promising to adopt 
each one, and give it ‘‘a mother’s tender love 
and care.’” Recently the dead bodies of seven 
infants were found in various places, in fields 
and woods; and investigations have shown that 
during the past four years forty infants have 
been confided to this woman’s care. At the 
time of her arrest ten or twelve infants were 
found in her secluded house, all of whom were 
being gently murdered by the aid of opiates and 
neglect. hat has become of the rest of the 
unfortunate forty can readily be surmised. 





“Lothair” is the name given to a new street 
in London. 





The comparative advantages of Long Branch 
and Newport as summer watering-places have 
often been discussed. It would be difficult for 
many of the frequenters of both places to decide 
between them; each has its peculiar and special 
attractions upon which the other can not in- 
trude. Both these summer resorts, however, 
are famed for their cottages. Newport glories 
in elegant villas, and this feature of Long Branch 
has been this year strengthened by the erection 
of a cottage for President Grant, who, with his 
family, will summer at the Branch. Among the 
attractive residences of Long Branch are those 
of Mr. John Hoey and Messrs. Lester and James 
Wallack. The grounds connected with Mr. 
Hoey’s house are very spacious and beautiful, 
and are kindly thrown open to the publie three 
days in the week. The new cottages built at 
Newport are of a different kind of architecture 
from those previously erected. They are a mix- 
ture of the French and Swiss styles, and are brill- 
iantly painted, sometimes half a dozen colors 
being exhibited on one building. 


A good, but we know not how reliable a story, 
is related of a venerable doctor of the experi- 
mental and eclectic school of medicine. It was 
one of his rules never to have any thing wasted ; 
and, therefore, when any prescription remained 
after the patient had died or recovered, he would 
empty it in a bottle kept for the purpose, that 





became the receptacle of a heterogeneous com- 
pound that science could not analyze. A youn- 
ger member of the faculty noted this as a very 
singular fact, and asked of him the reason for it. 
The doctor hesitated a little, and then replied 
that, though in ordinary cases he knew well what 
to do, there were instances when all his medical 
skill failed. At such times it was his custom to 
resort to the big bottle, and leave nature and ac- 
cident to accomplish the cure. ‘And, will you 
believe it,” said he, ‘some of my most brilliant 
successes have resulted from it!” 





During the month of June two hundred and 
fourteen children who had strayed away were 


= to their parents by the police of Brook- 
yn. 





The Mercantile Libraries of New York and 
Brooklyn will be kept open through the summer 
season—a change from the usual practice, which 
will be very agreeable to those who remain in 
town, and desire to draw books. 





A Mississippi ad announces that George 
Dickens, the well-known author of ‘Boz’ and 
the ‘‘ Mystery of Druidism,” is dead. 





The testimonial which is to be erected to Pro- 
fessor Morse in the Central Park will consist of 
a marble statue, standing by the side of the first 
registering machine of Morse’s, both on a block 
of plain white marble, and surrounded by an iron 
railing. It will cost about $5000, of which $2000 
have already been contributed, mainly by super- 
intendents, operators, and messengers in the tel- 
egraph offices in the United States, in sums vary- 
ing from twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars. 
The statue, it is expected, will be unveiled on 
April 27, 1871, Professor Morse’s eightieth birth- 
day. 





~ 


The trip to Coney Island is really a delightful 
one; yet many have been deterred from avail- 
ing themselves of this pleasant excursion be- 
cause it has been the resort of rude and disrep- 
utable persons, whose presence has made both 
the island and the boats uncomfortable and oft- 
en unsafe. A new order of things is to prevail. 
Superintendent Jourdan has detailed sixty po- 
licemen, whose business it will be to attend to 
the peace and security of all on the island, as 
well as in excursion boats, and to render this 
pleasure route safe and agreeable. This will be 
a genuine benefit to quiet people who desire a 
few hours of healthful recreation. 





Some of the young women in Brigham’s fold, 
at Salt Lake City, have founded a ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Retrenchment Association,” the idea being 
to ‘“retrench in their dress and make their ap- 
parel plain, neat, and becoming to daughters 
of Zion.” 





In the city of Columbus, Georgia, ice is now 
manufactured by a German machine, which is 
reported to produce 1000 pounds an hour, at 
a cost, including labor and materials, of nine 
cents for every 100 pounds. The machine is a 
very large one, and is worked by a steam-engine 
of three-horse power. It cost $9000; but, add- 
ing the freight from Halle to Columbia, it was 
estimated that the whole expense would fall 
within $15,000. This includes a supply of freez- 
ing material, furnished by the manufacturers of 
the machine, which will last for years. There 
are other sizes of machines, which respective- 
ly cost $6000 and $4000; and two smaller still, 
which will make from 50 to 400 pounds of ice 
in an hour. The ice thus manufactured is of 
excellent quality. 


Efforts are being made in San Francisco to 
induce the municipal authorities to remove the 
Chinese beyond the limits of the city. The 
present Chinese quarter is in the very heart of 
the city; but, as no more orderly neighborhood 
exists, it is difficult to see how lines of division 
between different nationalities can be establish- 
ed on any reasonable grounds. 





There has been until recently a curious case 
of silence in Michigan. A Mrs. Mills lost her 
health about thirty years ago under the trials 
and privations of rude Western life. She finally 
took to her bed, and maintained such inexora- 
ble silence there that her family were compelled 
to believe that she was insane. Her children 
sd up and were married, and others took the 

ousehold cares, while she continued silent in 
bed. Not long ago a hired attendant, presum- 
ing upon her inability to complain, was guilty 
ofsomespecialimpudence. Instantly shesprang 
up in bed, and, with flashing eyes, gave the of- 
fender a fearful scolding. Then she arose, and 
recommenced her active existence, to the amaze- 
ment of her husband and friends. She has sure- 
ly had a long rest from work, and Western life 
is pleasanter now than in 1840. 

his singular instance in real life seems to be 
analogous to one equally strange, which, in ro- 
mance, has just been brought before the reading 
public. Hester Dethridge, a character in Wilkie 
Collins’s new novel, ‘‘ Man and Wife,”’ lived, ac- 
cording to the story, for years under a self-im- 
posed silence—a sort of penance she made her- 
self perform for a fearful crime. ‘Man and 
Wife” has been published in ane Weekly as 
a serial, but is now issued in book form, and is 
one of Wilkie Collins’s most absorbingly inter- 
esting stories. 





Practical reproof, as practiced in the conjugal 
relation in Scotland, is not always pleasant—and 
may be very embarrassing by a slight mistake. 
A Scottish minister had been entertaining at din- 
ner a clerical friend from some distance. The 
evening was unpropitious, and the friend was in- 
vited by the minister to remain mag bee night, 
and had accepted the invitation. ey walked 
together for some time in the manse garden. At 
dusk the minister asked his visitor to step into 
the manse, while he would give directions in 
regard to his friend’s conveyance being got ready 
in the morning. As the stranger entered the 
manse the minister’s wife mistook him for her 
husband in the twilight; she raised the pulpit 
Bible, which chanced to be on the lobby table, 
and, bringing the full weight of it across the 
stranger’s shoulders, exclaimed, emphatically, 
“Take that for asking that ugly wretch to stay 
all night!’ How the lady looked on discover- 
ing the blunder is not related; but the visitor is 
understood to have relinquished his intention 
of tarrying for the night. 
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Device for looping Riding-Habit. 








Tue accompanying illustration shows a simple de- 
vice for looping a -habit when walking, instead 


of the inconvenient fashion of carrying it over the arm. 
The manner of doing this is very simple: make four 
slits in each seam of the skirt; the slits must be an 
inch long: the first must be nine inches from the top 
of the skirt, the second seventeen inches, the third 
twenty-three inches, and the fourth twenty-seven inches. 
To the upper end of the first and third slits fasten a loop 
an inch long, and under the fourth slit, on the outside 
of the dress, a button covered with the material of the ° 
dress. To loop up the dress draw the upper loop 
through the second slit, passing it under the skirt, and 
fasten it on the button, then draw the second loop 
through the fourth ‘slit, and lay it around the button. 
The first and third slits only serve to facilitate looping 
the dress from the outside. 

Our next Number will contain patterns and illustra- 
tions of various new and tasteful riding-habits, which 
may be looped in the manner described. 


Three-Cornered Lace Shawl worn as a 
Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tu1s mantelet is made >f a three-cornered black 
lace shawl, eighty-four inche: long from the front cor- 
ners to the back corner, Gather it closely at the mid- 
dle of the back from the top to within thirty-six inches 
of the bottom. Sew a black silk belt an inch and a 
half wide, of the requisite length, on the under side of 
the gathered part. On the right side set a black gros 
grain sash as shown by the illustration. About twen- 
ty-eight inches from the middle of the back arrange 
each side of the shawl in pleats, which must lie up- 
ward and be parallel with the top of the shawl. Cover 
the folds of the right front with a gros grain rosette. 


Netted Guipure Lace for Altar-Cloths, 
Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 505. 

Tus pretty lace is used for trimming altar-cloths, 
covers, curtains, etc. If worked on fine material, it 
may also serve for toilette cushions, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, etc. ‘The stitches used in working are point 
d’esprit, point de toile, and point de reprise. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Summer Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 505. 

Fig. 1.—Dress with tunic and paletot of striped per- 
cale, trimmed with flounces of plain percale with woven 
bo: lers of the color of the stripes. Straw hat with 
China crape trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Dress and tunic of light foulard, trimmed, 
in the manner shown by the illustration, with flounces 
of the material and velvet of a darker shade. 

Fig. 3.—Pink silk dress with small box-pleated ruf- 
fles of the same. Black gros grain paletot with wide 
sleeves, trimmed with ruffles of the material. 

Fig. 4.--Gray pongee dress with pleated ruffles headed by a 
bias strip of the material. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for young girl, consisting of a dress with double 
skirt of blue poplin; the under-skirt is trimmed with two flounces 
and the over-skirt with one flounce of the material. Gros grain 
paletot, with trimming of ruches and fringe. 





HOW I PLANTED MY SISTER. 


HEN I first remember Jamaica we had been there only a 

few months. ‘The “ we” 
included, besides mamma and 
papa, a young aunt, of whom 
we children were excessively 
fond, an English nurse, my 
sister, and myself. Jessie 
was about four years old, the 
prettiest little fairy imagina- 
ble, and the idol and pet of 
every one. I am sorry to say 
I was very ugly, tall, thin, 
and sallow, and a regular tom- 
boy, besides being the most 
mischievous child in the world. 
[ did not mean to be naughty, 
but it seemed so dreadful to 
be always told to be quiet. 






































Fig. 1.—Turer-Cornerep Lace SHAWL Worn as A MANTELET.—FRONT. 
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DEVICE FoR LoopinG Ripine-Hasir. 


No one ever thought of finding me any occupation, and, as‘I was 
foreed to seek it for myself, spending my time in a series of 
scrapes, I am afraid I did not choose proper employments. Our 
nurse could not at all understand this ceaseless activity, and often 
drew a mortifying contrast between me and ‘gentle, pretty little 
Jessie, whom she declared was ‘‘a born lady,” implying that I 
was just the reverse. : : 

To make you understand how the idea came into my head I 
must explain ‘that I was very tall for my age, while Jessie was 
extremely short. ' She was always longing and wishing to be as 
tall as I was, and asking every body if they did not think she was 
growing bigger; but still she remained a little fat dot of a 
thing, while my nurse declared'that my frocks had to be 
let down an inch every.week. . I was very sorry that Jessie 
remained so small, and helped her to remedy the defect 
upon every opportunity. I had already got into trouble 
for abstracting a pot of pomade from mamma’s dressing- 
case. I hid it under my pillow, and, as soon as nurse had 
taken away the light at night, slipped out of my little bed, 
felt my way to Jessie’s crib, and, with her full consent and 
approbation, rubbed her all over, from her head to her feet, 
with pink pomatum. I leave you to imagine the state of 
the sheets, etc., in the morning.” When I was brought up 
for judgment and sentence before the authorities, my only 
defense was that I had heard papa.say, a day or two be- 
fore, speaking of this wonderful pomatum, ‘*‘ Why, I be- 
lieve it would make even little Dot grow.” This was quite 
enough to determine me to try the ‘effect on her. How- 
ever, I was only lectured and dismissed without any pun- 
ishment, but unfortunately with the idea more firmly rooted 
than ever in my silly little head that it was my duty as well 
as my earnest wish to devise some way of helping Jessie‘to 
grow taller. 

It must have been several weeks after this failure, that, 
upon the occasion of a large garden-party in the afternoon, 
Jessie and I found ourselves*wandering about the grounds 
of a friend’s house, in our best frocks, waiting for the ar- 
rival of some other children who were to play with us. We 
believed ourselves to be very smart indeed; and so we 
were for those days: but I think if we saw two little girls 
dressed in the same way playing in the square now, in ex- 
actly our costume, we should think they looked very odd. 
We had on very pale pink silk petticoats, over which were 
muslin pelisses—I remember mine 
had a frill round my waist !—pink 
drawn silk bonnets (hats had never 
been heard of for little girls), very 
big, hot, and uncomfortable, tied 
tightly under our chins, muslin trow- 
sers with lace and work round our 
ankles, and pink ‘silk boots! Fancy 
running about the grass in pink silk 
boots! However, nurse pronounced 
that we looked very nice indeed, 
and I tried hard to believe her, 
though I had great doubts on the 
subject. We were particularly told 
by her not to go off the smooth 
graveled walks (on account of those 
horrid boots); so we considered that 
we were strictly keeping the letter 
of the law when we followed a nar- 
row path which led us round rather 
to the back of the house, among thick 
shrubs. Here we stopped to exam- 
ine a deep hole which had just been 
made for a large plant. There was 
a watering-pot full up to the brim 
standing temptingly near it, and also 
a spade. I can not recollect what 





led to the subject, except that hardly an hour -ever 
passed without an allusion to it, but I remember Jes- 
sie peering into the hole and saying, wistfully, ‘‘Oh, I 
wish I could grow like the plants!” Immediately I 
felt a strong conviction that at last we had hit upon 
the only way to improve her tiny stature; so I said, 
eagerly, ‘‘ Well, I don’t see why you shouldn't, if only 
yee could be planted; but perhaps nurse might not 
ike the trouble of digging the hole, or of watering you 
afterward.” These were the only objections which oc- 
curred to me; and when Jessie timidly said, ‘*I won- 
der if that hole is big enough for me?” I immediately 
felt that it would be absolutely wrong to miss such an 
opportunity of trying an experiment, so I urged her 
to get in. She did not want much persuasion, but 
jumped down into the hole—I think I see her pretty 
little anxious face now, peeping out from the fright- 
ful heavy bonnet-cap of bows of ribbon and net which 
framed it. I asked her how she felt, and she said it 
was very cool to her feet; so I directly made up my 
mind to carry out the idea thoroughly, and assured 
her, as if I knew it to be a fact, that was the first 
symptom of growth, and I proceeded to tilt the big 
watering-pot with all my strength (for I could not, pos- 
sibly lift it), until a stream began to trickle down 
upon the pink silk boots. Jessie said, with a little 
‘gasp, half of fright, ‘‘ It’s very cool and nice, but I’m 
afraid nurse won’t like it on account of my boots ;” 
so I comforted her by assurances that when nurse saw 
how tall she had grown she would not mind it. As 
soon as the water had all been poured in, it was too 
late for any hesitation about the fate of the boots; and 
the lace frills of the little trowsers and the skirt of her 
pelisse were hopelessly splashed and muddy. We both 
felt quite reckless now, and I proposed to shovel in the 
loose earth, giving as a reason that plants required earth 
as well as water to make them grow. In a wonderfully 
short time I had really planted my poor little sister 
up to her shoulders, and jumped upon the earth to 
press it in, just as I had seen the gardener do. Jessie 
was wonderfully brave about it, and I encouraged her 
by assurances of my belief in her being a little taller 
already. However, it promised to be rather a long 
‘process, and I felt too restless to wait and watch; so, 
entreating Jessie not to be afraid, but to be patient 
and quiet, I gave her a kiss and went away. No 
sooner had I lost sight of my victim than all my cour- 
age vanished, and my troublesome conscience began 
upbraiding me. I was in such a dreadful mess my- 
self that I did not dare to go near the front of the 
house, but spent a dismal afternoon hiding behind the 
shrubs, afraid to go back to where Jessie was planted. 
At last nurse swooped down upon me, terrible in her 
wrath, speechless with horror. Even my tongue was 
dumb when I saw poor pale little Jessie, who had been 
discovered, and with some difficulty dug up. I re- 
member. feeling bitterly convinced that she had not 
grown in the least; she appeared to be weeping tears 
of mud, for my gardening had splashed her face a 
good deal with earth, and her fast-falling tears melted it all. She 
was crying for the punishment which she knew would overtake 
me, much more than for her own misery and discomfort, and I 
certainly would have cried for myself if I could have foreseen 
that for three long days and nights I was to be locked up in a 
spare dressing-room. Nurse came twice a day with a large piece 
of bread and a jug of water, but her countenance was too awful 
for me to dare to speak to her. I was quite as miserable as I 
deserved to be, and the only ray of comfort I had was when Jes- 
sie managed to escape and rush- 
ed to my door, flinging herself 
down in a perfect agony of grief 
outside it.. We never had time 
for more than a word or two be- 
fore she was recaptured and car- 
ried off, but I heard with addi- 
tional sorrow that. she was not 
supposed to. be a bit taller, 
though she had been planted for 
three hours when she was dis- 
covered and released. 
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no children? Itis a 4 
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ed, or leaking out into 

illicit channels; it is 

the certainty of meet- 

ing the last hour in 

solitude, or in the 

presence of heirs who 

measure their demon- 

strations of attach- 

ment by the importance of their share. <A 
house without children is more melancholy than 
a house which has lost its children, because 
that at least treasures up a portrait, a lock of 
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as if they were not 

there. Before they can talk, we fancy them 
blind and deaf; when talk, we believe them 
of unders' ; when they un- 

ly do understand, we take them to be 
inattentive or indifferent. A sensible woman 


the first days of childhood. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From pur Own CorRRESPONDENT. ] 


Siig « French opposition journals have been 
abusing M. Prévost-Paradol in no meas- 
ured terms for consenting to serve a government 
on which he has heaped such loads of abuse, and 
the Bonapartist papers blame the Cabinet for re- 
warding such a bitter enemy with so lucrative an 
office. In any case no one is pleased, except, no 
doubt, M. Paradol himself, who will gladly pock- 
et his four thousand pounds a year. Although 
the new Minister is only forty-four years old, he 
is already tired of polemics, and intends to enjoy 
his otium cum dignitate as long as he can. Two 
grand dinners have been given in his honor. The 
first took place at that aristocratic club, Le Cercle 
des Chemins de Fer. Mr. Thomas Balch, the 
American financier, the giver of the feast, had 
on the right H: E, M. De Parieu, Minister pre- 
siding over the Council of State; and on the 
left M. Kern, Consul-General of Switzerland. 
Opposite figured Mr. Washburne, with M. Pré- 
vost-Paradol on one side and M. Edouard La- 
boulaye on the other. Most of the members of 
the legation of the United States were present, 
and the corps diplomatique was well represented. 
The second dinner was given by Minister Wash- 
burne in his mansion of the Rue Spontini ; among 
the guests were Lord Lyons, Comte De Gabriac, 
Comte De Sartiges, and other eminent diploma- 
tists, who congratulated the new envoy. The ‘‘al- 
liance of France and the United States” was drunk 
with enthusiasm. You are probably aware that 
M. Prévost-Paradol is the son of M. Prévost, an 
actor at the Frangais, and of Mile. Paradol, an 
actress of the same theatre, long known under 
the name of Za Belle Paradol. It appears that 
the young academician and ex-journalist, who 
sails by this mail, has expressed the intention of 
not taking an hétel for the embassy. He thinks 
it more in accordance with American ideas to 
rent a modest suite of rooms and dine at the 
table dhéte. We already knew that he is a 
clever writer, and we now learn that he has 
studied political economy to some purpose. 

While the popularity of M. Paradol was on 

the wane, another star has faded. Isabelle, the 
famous flower-girl of the Jockey Club, has lost 
her prestige. At the last Paris races she pre- 
sented herself at the grand stand in order to offer 
a bouquet to the Empress; but the chamberlain 
in waiting snubbed her, and informed her that her 
Majesty has her regular providers. This is the 
second insult which has excited the indignation 
of the fashionable bouguetiére. When she lately 
made an excursion to the races at Lyons, the 
local dandies who crowded round her had the 
audacity to give her two francs for a rose-bud— 
two francs for a flower from Isabelle! Why, no 
man who respects himself ever tendered her less 
thana napoleon! But that was notall. When, 
in a fit of disgust, she was returning to her hétel, 
lazily reclining in her carriage, the wretched rab- 
ble assembled at the entrance of the park had 
the impudence to hoot and hiss her. Poor Isa- 
belle is now over forty years old; paint can no 
longer hide her age, and she is about to follow 
the example of the Spanish Isabel and to sign her 
abdication, 

The mention of paint reminds me that I have 
promised to speak of the American artists whose 
works have been so much admired at the last Ex- 
hibition. I have already described the master- 
piece exeeuted for Mr. Stewart by Yvon, and 
need merely add that the splendid frame which 
surrounds this wonderful production has been de- 
servedly praised up to the very last day. The 
two likenesses sent by Mr. Welch are more mer- 
itorious works; the first, that of Mr. Calhoun, 
is rather dark, but admirably painted. Without 
flattering his model, without having recourse to 
any of those little conventional effects which 
French portraitists use so unsparingly, the art- 
ist has given us a living image of the celebrated 
statesman. ‘There is a world of thought in that 
square and powerful forehead, in that somewhat 
hard, but determined look. American painters 
have the genius of their nation; when they take 
a likeness, they do not show us a smirking gen- 
tleman, trying to look his best ; they show us the 
thinking face of a man, who does not care wheth- 
er his attitude is sublimely correct or his shirt- 
collar perfectly starched. 

Miss Hester Wilson, of Richmond, also mer- 
its praise for the excellent likeness she has exhib- 
ited. I must also mention a charming ‘‘ Conta- 
dina di Fabello,” by Miss May Stevenson—a 
graceful little picture. 

Mr. Ryder, of New York, exhibits an ‘‘ Italian 
Page,” a very conscientious study. Mr. Ryder, 
a pupil of Bonnat, is, I imagine, a young man, 
and I advise him not to fall into the mannerism 
and too gaudy coloring of his master. 

Mr. Mignot, of Charleston, loves contrasts. 
One of his paintings represents a summer land- 
scape on the borders of the Guayaquil, the other a 
winter scene. Hither because the aspect of nature 
dressed in flowers and verdure is more pleasing 
than icy aridity, or because the execution is real- 
ly superior, I greatly prefer his reminiscence of 
tropical nature. : 





d draperies, 

do not hide the original destination of the im- 
“abthogy circus, a clown is galloping pert 

orses, and supporting a bespangled young lady. 
The wonder and gaping admiration of the open- 
mouthed peasants who are contemplating the 
audacious couple is depicted with great talent. 
The author must have been delighted, if present, 
to see the visitors crowd before this picture. I 
regret to say that the second painting of this art- 
ist (‘* What Young Ladies Think Of”) escaped 
my notice. My excuse is in the tremendous 
heat, which obliged many spectators to abridge 
their artistic promenade, and seek refuge in the 
garden where the statuary is exhibited. 

I have still to speak of Mr. Chapman, whose 
large view of the “‘ Valley of Mexico” is certain- 
ly one of the most remarkable paintings of this 
salon. Mr. Chapman has few rivals as a land- 
scape-painter. His trees are real trees ; his skies 
are not a mere layer of blue color; the burning 
air of tropical regions floats over the immense 
panorama which he opens before us, and which 
embraces a space of several leagues without the 
slightest infringement on the laws of perspective. 
I have heard Lucien Biart, the Mexican travel- 
er, who has become a Parisian novelist, extol 
the scrupulous exactness of the scenery and of 
the details. The farm-house, or rancho, which 
appears in the fore-ground, struck him by its 
realistic truth, The young Indian mother grind- 
ing corn between two stones, the wooden cradle 
tied to the beams by leather straps, the ham- 
mock, the straw matting, the rags drying in the 
sun, the gigantic cacti, even the color of the 
ground, reminded him of his past life. But those 
who could judge of the artist’s truthfulness to na- 
ture were not the only admirers of his painting, 
to which all Parisian crities, Theophile Gautier 
and the rest, have rendered justice. 

The continued heat, from which Parisians have 
been suffering, has prevented all non-official par- 
ties or meetings. ‘The day before yesterday the 
Minister of Fine Arts, Maurice Richard, must 
have been half roasted while distributing the 
recompensés awarded by the jury to the artists 
of the last Exhibition. As usual, those who 
have been forgotten complain bitterly, while all 
those who obtain the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or, a medal, or a mention honorable, are delight- 
ed. All? Well, no. There is Gustave Cour- 
bet, a great painter, who has already written a 
letter declaring that he refuses the cross, because 
he is a republican. In good truth, politics has 
nothing to do with his refusal; the fact is, that 
Courbet is fifty years old, that he was celebra- 
ted as a vigorous and original artist twenty years 
ago, and that he ought to have been distinguished 
much sooner. It is too late; now, no official 
reward will be of the slightest use to him. And 
surely it strikes one as a strange anomaly to see 
Courbet decorated at the same time as M. Le- 
févre, for instance, whose name had not been 
heard two years ago. 

Talking of decorations, the Palmerstonian fash- 
ion of wearing a flower in the button-hole dis- 
pleases those dandies who have a bit of ruban 
rouge to display; but the mode has taken, for 
the undecorated still form the majority. Some 
of our exquisites have the stem of the ornament- 
al flower dipping in a little glass tube, hidden 
under the collar. What next? You will not 
be surprised at hearing that the members of the 
Legion of Honor, or of other ribbon-wearing 
orders, do not patronize Isabelle, when I tell 
you that I know a young attaché who manages 
to display his decoration not only on his breast, 
but on his back. Those who meet him face to 
face, provided they make a proper use of their 
eyes, may see that he is decorated; but how are 
those who walk behind him to become aware of 
this important fact? Nothing easier. He has 
a light paletot which he throws over his shoulder 
with apparent negligence, but so as to leave the 
envied button-hole in full view. The poor fel- 
low is very unhappy when the state of the weath- 
er prevents him from decorating his shoulder- 
blade. bo aie At 





HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Fo nearly half a century Harriet Martineau, 
whose portrait we give on page 508, has been 
one of our most useful writers. In political and 
domestic economy, and other branches of philos- 
ophy, she has stood forth as one of the most 
practical exponents of her time. Her works of 
fiction, too, are powerful productions, and she 
has been, and is now, a most fluent journalist. 
Harriet Martineau was born on the 12th of 
June, 1802, at Norwich, and is the sixth of 
eight children. Her ancestors were of French 
extraction, and the founder of the family, when 
driven from his country by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, settled in Norwich as a sur- 
geon. ‘The practice was handed down through 
many generations till it descended to Miss Mar- 
tineau’s uncle, one of the most eminent pro- 
vincial surgeons of his day. Her father was the 
proprietor of a manufactory at Norwich, and he 
gave his daughters the best education which the 
district could afford. Miss Martineau has her- 
self ascribed her early taste for literature to the 
delicacy of her health in childhood, and in start- 
ing in life she resolved to make herself inde- 
pendent by literary exertion. When her family 
became unfortunate she was enabled by her writ- 
ings to relieve them from the burden of her sup- 
rt. 
OM iss Martineau visited America early in 1835, 
which visit resulted in ‘‘Society in America” 
(1837), and a ‘* Retrospect of Western Travels.” 
Soon after the same pen contributed to ‘‘ Knight’s 
Series” a little volume entitled ‘‘ How to Ob- 
serve,” and compiled three guides to service, call- 
ed respectively ‘* The Maid-of-all-Work,” ‘‘'The 





Housemaid,” and ‘‘The Lady’s Maid,” with a 
— ren eee ane Dressmaker.”’ 

iss neau’s regular novel appeared 
in 1839, entitled ‘‘ Deerbrook,” which is her 
most pga work of fiction. ‘“‘The Hour and 
the ”” followed in 1850, and had for its hero 
Toussaint l’Ouvertfre. porated pea coor ite § 
three editions, Before this time her health had 
become much impaired, and, after completing 
a series of tales for children, she was compelled 
to restrain her great mental exertions. The of- 
fer of a pension was declined twice by Miss Mar- 
tineau, from the feeling that she could not con- 
scientiously share in the system of taxation which 
had been reprobated by her works. Her next pro- 
ductions were ‘‘ Life in the Sick-Room” (1848), 
‘*Forest and Game Law Tales,” ‘‘The Billow 
and the Rock,” ‘‘ Eastern Life: Past and Pres- 
ent” (1848), and a volume of ‘ Letters ;” a con- 
densed version of ‘‘Comte’s Positive Philoso- 
phy,” ‘‘ History of England During the Thirty 
Years’ Peace,” ‘*‘ Household Education” in the 


People’s Journal, and ‘‘ A Complete Guide to the - 


Lakes” (1854). Of late years Miss Martineau’s 
pen has been busily employed in leading articles 
for the Daily News, and in short social sketches 
for Once a Week. Although Miss Martineau 
attained her sixty-eighth birthday a few days 
ago, we still find her at work with the pen. 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harper & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the’ 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
OBED STANDS AT BAY. 


On leaving Marseillesall Zillah’s troublesseem- 
ed to return to her once more. - The presence of 
Windham had dispelled them for a time; now 
that he was present no longer there was nothing 
to save her from sorrow. Shehad certainly enough 
to weigh down any one, and among all her sorrows 
her latest grief stood pre-eminent. The death of 
the Earl, the cruel discovery of those papers in 
her father’s drawer by which there seemed to 
be a stain on her father’s memory, the intol- 
erable insult which she had endured in that let- 
ter from Guy to his father, the desperate reso- 
lution to fly, the anguish which she had en- 
dured on Hilda’s account, and, finally, the ago- 
ny of that lone voyage in the drifting schooner 
—all these now came back to her with fresher vi- 
olence, recurring again with overpowering force 
from the fact that they had been kept off so 
long. Yet there was not one memory among 
all these which so subdued her as the memory 
of the parting scene with Windham. This was 
the great sorrow of her life. Would she ever 
meet him again? Perhaps not. Or why should 
she? Of what avail would it be? F 

Passing over the seas she gave herself up to 
her recollections, and to the mournful thoughts 
that crowded in upon her. Among other things, 
she could not help thinking and wondering about 
Windham’s despair. What was the reason that 
he had always kept such a close watch over him- 
self? What was the reason why he never ven- 


tured to utter in words that which had so often |- 


been expressed in his eloquent face? Above all, 
what was the cause of that despairing cry which 
had escaped him when they exchanged their last 
farewell? It was the recognition on his part 
of some insuperable obstacle that lay between 
them. That was certain. Yet what could the 
obstacle be? Clearly, it could not have been 
the knowledge of her own position. It was 
perfectly evident that Windham knew nothing 
whatever about her, and could have not even 
the faintest idea of the truth. It must there- 
fore be, as she saw it, that this obstacle could 
only be one which was in connection with him- 
self. And what could that be? Was he a priest 
under vows of celibacy? She smiled at the pre- 
posterous idea. Was he engaged to be married 
in England, and was he now on the way to his 
bride? Could this be it? and was his anguish 
the result of the conflict between love and honor 
in his breast? ‘This may have been the case. 
Finally, was he married already? She could 
not tell. She rather fancied that it was an en- 
gagement, not @ marriage; and it was in this 
that she thought she could find the meaning of 
his passionate and despairing words. - 

Passing over those waters where once she 
had known what it was to be betrayed, and 
had tasted of the bitterness of death, she did 
not find that they had power to renew the de- 
spair which they once had caused. Behind the 
black memory of that hour of anguish rose up an- 
other memory which engrossed all her thoughts. 
If she had tears, it was for this. It was Wind- 
ham, whose image filled all her soul, and whose 
last words echoed through her heart. For as 
she gazed on these waters it was not of the 
drifting schooner that she thought, not of the 
hours of intense watchfulness, not of the hope 
deferred that gradually turned into despair; it 
was rather of the man who, as she had often 
heard since, was the one who first recognized 
her, and came to her in her senselessness, and 
bore her in his arms back to life. Had he done 
well in rescuing her? Had he not saved her for 
a greater sorrow? Whether he had or not mat- 
tered not. He had saved her, and her life was 
his. That strange rescue constituted a bond be- 
tween them which could not be dissolved. Their 
lives might run hencéforth in lines which should 
never meet, but still they belonged henceforth 
to one another, though they might never possess 
one another. Out from among these waters there 
came also sweeter memories — the memories of 





voyages over calm seas, under the shadow of 
the hoary Alps, where they passed away those 
golden hours, knowing that the end must come, 
yet resolved to enjoy to the full the rapture of 
the present. These were the thoughts that sus- 
tained her. No grief could rob her of these: 
but in cherishing them her soul found peace. ” 

Those into whose society she had been thrown 
respected her grief and her reticence. For the 
first day she had shut herself up in her room: 
but the confinement became intolerable, and she 
was forced to go out on deck. She somewhat 
dreaded lest Obed Chute, out of the very kind- 
ness of his heart, would come and try to enter- 
tain her. She did not feel in the mood for talk- 
ing. Any attempt at entertaining her she felt 
would be unendurable. But she did not know 
the perfect refinement of sentiment that dwelt 
beneath the rough exterior of Obed. He seem- 
ed at once to divine her state of mind. With 
the utmost delicacy he found a.place for her to 
sit, but said little or nothing to her, and for all 
the remainder of the voyage treated her with a 
silent deference of attention which was most 
grateful. She knew that he was not neglect- 
ful. She saw a hundred times a day that Obed’s 
mind was filled with anxiety about her, and that 
to minister to her comfort was his one idea. But 
it was not in words that this was expressed. It 
was in helping her up and down from the cabin 
to the deck, in fetching wraps, in speaking a 
cheerful word from time to time, and, above 
all, in keeping his family away from her, that 
he showed his watchful attention. Thus the 
time passed, and Zillah was left to brood over 
her griefs, and to conjecture hopelessly and at 
random about the future. What would that 
future bring forth? Would the presence of 
Hilda console her in any way? She did not 
see how it could. After the first joy of meet- 
ing, she felt that she would relapse into her 
usual sadness. Time only could relieve her, 
and her only hope was patience. 

At last they landed at Naples. Obed took 
the party to a handsome house on the Strada 
Nuova, where he had lodged when he was in 
Naples before, and where he obtained a suite of 
apartments in front, which commanded a mag- 
nificent view of the bay, with all its unrivaled 
scenery, together with the tumultuous life of the 
street below. Here he left them, and departed 
himself almost immediately to begin his search 
after Hilda. Her letter mentioned that she was 
stopping at the ‘‘H6tel de l'Europe,” in the 
Stradg Toledo; and to this place he first direct- 
ed his way. 

On arriving here he found a waiter who could 
speak English, which was a fortunate thing, in 
his opinion, as he could not speak a word of any 
other language. He at once asked if a lady by 
the name of Miss Lorton was stopping here. 

The waiter looked at him. with a peculiar 
glance, and surveyed him from head to foot. 
There was something in the expression of his 
face which appeared very singular to Obed—a 
mixture of eager curiosity and surprise, which 
to him, to say the least, seemed uncalled for un- 
der the circumstances. He felt indignant at 
such treatment from a waiter. 

“Tf you will be kind enough to stare less 
and: answer my question,” said he, ‘‘I will feel 
obliged; but perhaps you don’t understand En- 
glish.” 

‘**T beg pardon,” said the other, in very good 
English ; ‘‘ but what was the name of the lady ¢” 

** Miss Lorton,” said Obed. 

The waiter looked at him again with the same 
peculiar glance, and then replied : 

‘*T don’t know, but I will ask. Wait here a 
moment.” 

Saying this, he departed, and Obed saw him 
speaking to some half a dozen persons in tlic 
hall very earnestly and hurriedly; then he went 
off, and in about five minutes returned in com- 
pany with the master of the hotel. 

‘* Were you asking after a lady?” said he, in 
peel fair English, and bowing courteously to 
O 


‘*T was,” said Obéd, who noticed at the same 
time that this man was regarding him with the 
same expression of eager and scrutinizing curi- 
osity which he had seen on the face of the other. 

“ And what was the name?” 

‘Miss Lorton.” 

**Miss Lorton?” repeated the other; ‘‘ yes, 
she is here. Will-you be kind enough to follow 
me to the parlor until I see whether she is at 
home or not, and make her acquainted with your 
arrival ?” 

At this information, which was communicated 
with extreme politeness, Obed felt such immense 
relief that he forgot altogether about the very pecul- 
iar manner in which he had been scrutinized. A 
great weight seemed suddenly to have been lifted 
off his soul. ‘For the first time in many weeks 
he began to breathe freely. He thought of the 
joy which he would bring to that poor young girl 
who had been thrown so strangely under his pro- 
tection, and who was so sad. For a moment he 
hesitated whether to wait any longer or not. 
His first impulse was to hurry away and bring 
her here; but then in a moment he thought it 
would be far better to wait, and to take back 
Miss Lorton with him in triumph to her sister. 

The others watched his momentary hesitation 
with some apparent anxiety; but at length it 
was dispelled by Obed’s reply : 

‘‘"Phank-you.. I think I had better wait and 
see her. I hope I won’t be detained long.” 

‘*Oh no. She is doubtless in her room. You 
will only have to wait a few minutes.” 

Saying this, they led the way to a pleasant 
apartment looking out on the Strada Toledo, and 
here Obed took a seat, and lost himself in specu- 
lations as to the appearance of the elder Miss 
Lorton. 

In about five minutes the door was opened, 
and the master of the hotel made his appearance 
again. 
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‘‘T find,” said he, politely, ‘‘that Miss Lor- 
ton is not in. She went out.only a few minutes 
before you came. She left word with her maid, 
however, that she was going to a shop up the 
Strada Toledo to buy some jewelry. I am going 
to send a messenger to hasten her return. Shall 
I send your name by him ?” 

‘+-Well,” said Obed, ‘ I don’t know as it’s nec- 
essary. Better wait till I see her myself.” 

The landlord said nothing, but looked at him 
with strange earnestness. 

“ By-the-way,” said Obed, ‘‘how is she?” 

“She?” 

*¢Yes; Miss Lorton.” 

‘¢ Qh,” said the landlord, ‘‘ very well.” 

‘¢ She recovered from her illness then?” 

“Oh yes.” 

‘Ts she in good spirits?” 

‘¢ Good spirits ?” 

**Yes; is she happy?” 

‘*Oh yes.” ‘ : 

“‘T am glad to hear it. I was afraid she 
might be melancholy.” 

“Oh no,” said the landlord, with some ap- 
pearance of confusion; “‘oh no, She's very 
well. Oh yes.” " 

His singular behavior again struck Obed rath- 
er oddly, and he stared at him for a moment. 
But he at last thought thatthe landlord might 
not know much about the health or the happi- 
ness of his guest, and was answering from gen- 
eral impressions. 

‘¢T will hasten then, Sir,” said the landlord, 
advancing to the door, ‘‘ to send the messenger ; 
and if you will be kind enough to wait, she will 
be here soon.” 

He bowed, and going out, he shut the door 
behind him. Obed, who had watehed his em- 
barrassment, thought that he heard the key turn. 
The thing seemed very odd, and he stepped up 
to the door to try it. It was locked! 

‘Well, I'll be darned!” cried Obed, standing 
before the door and regarding it with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘I’ve seen some curious foreign fashions, 

* put this here /talian fashion of locking a man in 
is a little the curiousest. And what in thunder 
is the meaning of it?” 

He looked at the door with a frown, while 
there was that on his face which showed that he 
might be deliberating whether to kick through the 
panels or not. But his momentary indignation 
soon subsided, and, with a short laugh, he turn- 
ed away and strolled up to the window with an 
indifferent expression. There he drew up an 
arm-chair, and seating himself in this, he looked 
out into the street. For some time his attention 
and his thoughts were all engaged by the busy 
scene; but at length he came to himself, and 
began to think that it was about time for the re- 
turn of Miss Lorton. He paced up and down 
the room impatiently, till growing tired of this 
rather monotonous employment, he sought the 
window again. Half an hour had now passed, 
and Obed’s patience was fast failing. Still he 
waited on, and another half hour passed. Then 
he deliberated whether it would not be better to 
go back to his rooms, and bring the younger Miss 
Lorton here to see her sister. But this thought 
he soon dismissed. Having waited so long for 
the sake of carrying out his first plan, it seemed 
weak to give it up on account of a little impa- 
tience. He determined, however, to question 
the landlord again; so he pulled at the bell. 

No answer came. 

He pulled again and again for some minutes. 

Still there was no answer. 

He now began to feel indignant, and determ- 
ined to resort to extreme measures. So going to 
the door, he rapped upon it with his stick several 
times, each time waiting for an answer. But no 
answercame. Then he beat incessantly against 
the door, keeping up a long, rolling, rattling vol- 
ley of knocks without stopping, and making noise 
enough to rouse the whole house, even if every 
body in the house should happen to be in the 
deepest of slumbers. Yet even now for some 
time there was no response; and Obed at length 
was beginning to think of his first purpose, and 
prepare to kick through the panels, when his at- 
tention was aroused by the sound of heavy foot- 
steps in thehall. They came nearer and nearer 
as he stood waiting, and at length stopped in 
front of the door. His only thought was that 
this was the lady whom he songht ; so he stepped 
back, and hastily composed his face to a pleasant 
smile of welcome. With this pleasant smile he 
awaited the opening of thie door. 

But as the door opened his eyes were greeted 
by a sight very different from what he anticipa- 
ted. No graceful lady-like form was there—no 
elder and maturer likeness of that Miss Lorton 
whose face was now so familiar to him, and so 
dear—but a dozen or so gens d’armes, headed by 
thelandlord. The latter entered the room, while 
the others stood outside in the hall. 

‘* Well,” said Obed, angrily. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this parade? Where is Miss Lor- 
ton?” 

‘*These gentlemen,” said the landlord, with 
much politeness, ‘‘ will convey you to the resi- 
dence of that charming lady.” 

‘*It seems to me,” said Obed, sternly, ‘‘ that 
you have been humbugging me. Give me a 
civil answer, or I swear I'll wring your neck. Is 
Miss Lorton here or not ?” 

The landlord stepped back hastily a pace or 
two, and made a motion to the gens d’armes. 
A half dozen of these filed into the room, and 
arranged themselves by the windows. ‘The rest 
remained in the hall. 

‘*What is the meaning of this?” said Obed. 
** Are you crazy ?” 

“The meaning is this,” said the other, sharp- 
ly and fiercely. ‘‘I am not the landlord of the 
Hotel de l'Europe, but sub-agent of the Neapoli- 
jes police. And I arrest you in the name of the 

ing.” 

“* Arrest me!” cried Obed. ‘* What the deuce 
do you mean ?”, 





‘*Tt means, Monsieur, that you are trapped at 
last. I have watched for you for seven weeks, 
and have got you now. You need not try to re- 
sist. ‘That is impossible.” 

Obed looked round in amazement. What was 
the meaning of it all? There were the gens 
d’armes—six in the hall, and six in the room. 
All were armed. All looked prepared to fall on 
him at the slightest signal. 

** Are you a born fool?” he cried at last, turn- 
ing to-the ‘‘agent.” ‘‘Do you know what you 
are doing? I am an American, a native of the 
great republic, a free man, and a gentleman. 
What do you mean by this insult; and these 

¢ policemen ?” 

‘**T mean this,” said the other, “that you are 
my prisoner.” 

**T am, am I?” said Obed, with a grim smile. 
“A prisoner! My friend, thatis‘a difficult thing 
to come to pass without my consent.” 

And saying this, he quietly drew a revolver 
from his breast pocket. 

‘* Now,” said he, ‘“‘ my good friend, look here. 
I have this little instrument, and I’m a dead 
shot. I don’t intend to be humbugged. If any 
one of you dare to make a movement I'll put a 
bullet through you. And you, you scoundrel, 
stand where yow are, or you'll get the first bullet. 
You've got hold of the wrong man this time, but 
I’m going to get satisfaction for this out of your 
infernal beggarly government. As’ to you, an- 
swer my py First, who the deuce do you 
take me tobe? You've made some infernal mis- 
take or other.” 

The cowered. beneath the stern eye of 
He felt himself covered by his pistol, 
and did not dare to move. ens d’armes 
looked disturbed, but made no é to inter- 
fere. They felt that they had to do with a des- 
perate man, and waited for orders. 

“Don’t you hear my question?” thundered 
Obed. ‘* What the deuce is the meaning of this, 
and who the deuce do you take me for? Don’t 
move,” he cried, seeing a faint movement of the 
agent’s hand; ‘‘or I'll blow your brains out; I 
will, by the Eternal !” 

‘* Beware,” faltered the agent; ‘‘I belong to 
the police. I am doing my duty.” 

**Pooh! What is your beggarly police to me, 
or your beggarly king either, and all his court ? 
There are a couple of Yankee frigates out there 
that could bring down the whole concern in a 
half hour’s bombardment. You’ve made a mis- 
take, you poor, pitiful concern ; but I’m in search 
of information, and I’m bound to get it. An- 
swer me now without any more humbugging. 
What’s the meaning of this ?” 

“I was ordered to watch for any one who 
might come here and ask for ‘ Miss Lorton,’” said 
the agent, who spoke like a criminal to a judge. 
‘*T have watched here for seven weeks. You 
came to-day, and you are under arrest.” 

** Ah?” said Obed, as a light began to flash 
upon him. ‘‘ Who ordered you to watch ?” 

‘“The prefect.” 

‘Do you know any thing about the person 
whom you were to arrest ?” 

res a 

**Don’t you know his crime ?” 

**No. It had something to do with the French 
police.” 

“Do you know his name?” 

Yes.” 


i 
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*“ What was it ?” 

‘* Gualtier,” said the agent. 

** And you think I am Gualtier ?” 
kee 

‘* And so there is no such person as Miss Lor- 
ton here?” 

“Noe 

‘** Hasn't she been here at all?” 

‘*No; no such person has ever been here.” 

**'That ‘ll do,” said Obed, gravely, and with 
some sadness in his face. As he spoke, he put 
back his revolver into his pocket. ‘* My good 
friend,” said he, ‘‘ you’ve made a mistake, and 
put me to some annoyance, but you’ve only done 
your duty. I forgive you. I am not this man 
Gualtier whom you are after, but I am the man 
that is efter him. Perhaps it would have been 
better for me to have gone straight to the police 
when I first came, but I thought I’d find her 
here. However, I can go there now. I havea 
message and a letter of introduction to the pre- 
fect of police here from the prefect at Marseilles, 
which I am anxious now to deliver as soon as 
possible. So, my young friend, I'll go with you 
after all, and you needn't be in the least afraid 
of me.” 

The agent still looked dubious; but Obed, 
who was in a hurry now, and had got over his 
indignation, took from his pocket-book some of- 
ficial documents bearing the marks of the French 
prefecture, and addressed to that of Naples. This 
satisfied the agent, and, with many apologies, he 
walked off with Obed down to the door, and there 
entering a cab, they drove to the prefecture. 





CHAPTER XL. 
GLIMPSES OF THE TRUTH. 


MEANWHILE, during Obed’s absence, -Zillah 
remained in the Strada Nuova. The windows 
looked out upon the street, and upon the bay, 
commanding a view of the most glorious scenery 
on earth, and also of the most exciting street 
spectacles which any city can offer. Full of 
impatience though she was, she could not remain 
unaffected by that first glimpse of Naples, which 
she then obtained from those windows by which 
she was sitting. For what city is like Naples? 
Beauty, life, laughter, gayety, all have their 
home here. The air itself is intoxication. The 
giddy crowds that whirl along in every direction 
seem to belong to a different and a more joyous 
race than sorrowing humanity. Forages Naples 
has been ‘‘ the captivating,” and stil: she possess- 





es the same charm, and she will possess it for 
ages yet to come. 

The scene upon which Zillah gazed was one 
which might have brought distraction and allevi- 
ation to cares and griefs even heavier than hers. 
Never had she seen such a sight as this which 
she now beheld. There before her spread away 
the deep blue waters of Naples Bay, dotted by 
the snow-white sails of countless vessels, from 
the small fishing-boat up to the giant ship of war. 
On that sparkling bosom of the deep was repre- 


sea the eye might rest upon the surrounding 
shores, and find there material of even deeper 
interest. On the right, close by, was the pro- 
jecting castle, and sweeping beyond this the long 
curving beach, above which, far away, rose the 
green trees of the gardens of the Villa Reale. 
Farther away rose the hills on whose slope stands 
what is claimed to be the grave of Virgil, whose 
picturesque monument, whether it be really his 
or not, suggests his well-known epitaph : 
« fl lage, heroes. Mantua gave 
Me fog wa ae ok death; Naples eipate” 


Through those hills runs the Titanic grotto of 
Posilippo, which leads to that historic land be- 
yond—the land of the Cumzans and Oscans; 
or, still more, the land of the luxurious Romans 
of the empire; where Sylla lived, and Cicero 
loved to retire; which Julius loved, and Horace, 
and every Roman of taste or refinement. There 

d away the lake Lucrine, bordered by the 
Biysian Fields; there was the long grotto through 
which Aineas passed; where once the Cumzan 
Sibyl dwelt and delivered her oracles. There 
was Misenum, where once the Roman navy rode 
at anchor; Bai, where once all Roman lux- 
ury loved to pass the summer season; Puteoli, 
where St. Paul landed when on his way to Cexsar’s 
throne. There were the waters in which Nero 
thought» to drown Agrippina, and over which 
another Roman emperor built that colossal 
bridge which set at defiance the prohibition of 
nature. There was the rock of Ischia, termina- 
ting the line of coast; and out at sea, immedi- 
ately in front, the isle of Capri, forever asso- 
ciated with the memory of Tiberius, with his 
deep wiles, his treachery, and his remorseless 
cruelty. There, too, on the left and nearest 
Capri, were the shores of Sorrento, that earth- 
ly paradise whose trees are always green, whose 
fruits always ripe; there the cave of Polyphemus 
penetrates the lofty mountains, and brings back 
that song of Homer by which it is immortalized. 
Coming nearer, the eye rested on the winding 
shores of Castellamare, on vineyards and mead- 
ows and orchards, which fill all this glorious 
land. Nearer yet the scene was dominated by 
the stupendous form of Vesuvius, at once the 
glory and the terror of all this scene, from 
whose summit there never ceases to come that 
thin line of smoke, the symbol of possible ruin 
to all who dwell within sight of it. Round it 
lie the buried cities, whose charred remains have 
been exhumed to tell what may yet be the fate 
of those other younger cities which have arisen 
on their ashes. 

While the scene beyond was so enthralling, 
there was one nearer by which was no less so. 
This was the street itself, with that wild, never- 
ending rush of riotous, volatile, multitudinous 
life, which can be equaled by no other city. 
There the crowd swept along on horseback, on 
wheels, on foot; gentlemen riding for pleasure, 
or dragoons on duty; parties driving into the 
country; tourists on their way to the environs ; 
market farmers with their rude carts; wine-sell- 
ers; fig-dealers; peddlers of oranges, of dates, 
of anisette, of water, of macaroni. Through 
the throng innumerable calashes dashed to and 
fro, crowded down in true Neapolitan fashion, 
with inconceivable numbers; for in Naples the 
calash is not full unless a score or so are in 
some way clinging to it—above, below, before, 
behind. There, too, most marked of all, were 
the lazaroni, whose very existence in Naples is 
a sign of the ease with which life is sustained 
in so fair a spot, who are born no one knows 
where, who live no one knows how, but who 
secure as much of the joy of life as any other 
human beings; the strange result of that end- 
less combination of races which have come to- 
gether in Naples—the Greek, the Italian, the 
Norman, the Saracen, and Heaven only knows 
what else. 

Such scenes as these, such crowds, such life, 
such universal movement, for-a long time attract- 
ed Zillah’s attention; and she watched them 
with childish eagerness. At last, however, the 
novelty was over, and she began to wonder why 
Obed Chute had not returned. Looking at her 
watch she found, to her amazement, that two 
hours had passed since his departure. He had 
left at ten; it was then mid-day. What was 
keeping him? She had expected him back be- 
fore half an hour, but he had not yet returned. 
She had thought that it needed but a journey to 
the Hotel de l'Europe to find Hilda, and bring 
her here. Anxiety now began to arise in her 
mind, and the scenes outside lost all charm for 
her. Her impatience increased till it became in- 
tolerable. Miss Chute saw her agitation, and 
made some attempt to soothe her, but in vain. 
In fact, by one o'clock, Zillah had given herself 
up to all sorts of fears. Sometimes she thought 
that Hilda had grown tired of waiting, and had 
gone back to England, and was now searching 
through France and Italy for her; again she 
thought that perhaps she had experienced a re- 
lapse and had died here in Naples, far away from 
all friends, while she herself was loitering in 
Marseilles; at another time her fears took a 
more awful turn—her thoughts turned on Gual- 
tier—and she imagined that he had, perhaps, 
come on to Naples to deal to Hilda that fate 
which he had tried to deal to her. ‘These 





thoughts were all maddening, and filled her 
with uncontrollable agitation. She felt sure at 
last that some dread thing had happened, which 
Obed Chute had discovered, and which he feared 
to reveal to her. Therefore he kept away; and 
on no other grounds could she account for his 
long-continued absence. 

Two o'clock passed—and three, and four, and 
five. The suspense was fearful to Zillah, so 
fearful, indeed, that at last she felt that it would 
bea relief to hear any news—even the worst. 

At length her suspense was ended. About 
half past five Obed returned. Anxiety was on 
his face, and he looked at Zillah with an expres- 
sion of the deepest pity and commiseration. She 
on her part advanced to meet him with white 
lips and trembling frame, and laid on his hand 
her own, which was like ice. 

**You have not found her ?” she faltered, in a 
scarce audible voice. 

Obed shook his head. 


“She is dead, then!” cried Zillah; ‘she is 


dead! She died here—among strangers — in 
Naples; and I—I delayed in Marseilles!” 

A deep groan burst from her, and all the an- 
guish of self-reproach and keen remorse swept 
over her soul. 

e Chute looked at her earnestly and mourn- 

fully. 
“*My child,” said he, taking her little hand 
tenderly in both of his—‘‘my poor child—you 
need not be afraid that your sister is dead. She 
is alive—as much as you are.” 

*¢ Alive!” cried Zillah, rousing herself from 
her despair. ‘‘ Alive! God be thanked! Have 
you found out that? But where is she?” 

‘* Whether God is to be thanked or not I do 
not know,” said Obed ; ‘‘ but it’s my solemn be- 
lief that she is as much alive as she ever was.” 

**But where is she?” cried Zillah, eagerly. 
‘* Have you found out that?” 

** Tt would take a man with a head as long as 
a horse to tell that,” said Obed, sententiously. 

“What do you mean? Have you not found 
out that? How do you know that she is alive ? 
You only hope so—as Ido. You co not know 
so. Oh, do not, do not keep me in suspense.” 

‘*T mean,” said Obed, slowly and solemnly, 
‘that this sister of yours has never been in 
Naples; that there is no such steamer in exist- 
ence as that which she mentions in her letter 
which you showed me; that there is no such 
ship, and no such captain, and no such captain’s 
wife, as those which she writes about; that no 
such person was ever picked up adrift in that 
way, and brought here, except your own poor 
innocent, trustful, loving self—you, my poor 
dear child, who have been betrayed by miserable 
assassins. And by the Eternal!” cried Obed, 
with a deeper solemnity in his voice, raising up 
at the same time his colossal arm and his clench- 
ed fist to heaven—‘‘by the Eternal! I swear 
T'll trace all this out yet, and pay it out in full to 
these infernal devils!” 

“*Oh, my God!” cried Zillah. ‘‘ What do you 
mean? Do you mean that Hilda has not been 
here at all?” 

‘* No such person has ever been in Naples.” 

‘*Why, was she not picked up adrift? and 
where could they have taken her?” } 

“She never was picked up. Rely upon that. 
No such ship as the one she mentions has ever 
been here.” 

‘“*Then she has written down ‘Naples’ in 
mistake,” cried Zillah, while a shudder passed 
through her at Obed’s frightful insinuation. 

**No,” said Obed. ‘‘She wrote it down de- 
liberately, and wrote it several times. Her rep- 
etition of that name, her description of the charms 
of Naples, show that she did this intentionally. 
Besides, your envelope has the Naples postage 
stamps and the Naples post-marks. It was 
mailed here, whether it was written here or not. 
It was sent from here to fetch you to this place, on 
this journey, which resulted as you remember.” 

**Oh, my God!” cried Zillah, as the full hor- 
ror of Obed’s meaning began to dawn upon her. 
‘What do you mean? What do you mean? 
Do you wish to drive me to utter despair? ‘Tell 
me where you have been and what you have 
done. Oh, my God! Is any new grief coming ?” 

‘My child, the Lord on high knows,” said 
Obed Chute, with solemn emphasis, ‘that I 
would cut off my right hand with my own bowic- 
knife, rather than bring back to you the news I 
do. But what can be done? It is best for you 
to know the whole truth, bitter as it is.” 

**Go on,” said Zillah, with an effort to be 
calm. 

**Come,” said Obed, and he led her to a 
seat. ‘‘Calm yourself, and prepare for the 
worst. For at the outset, and by way of prep- 
aration and warning, I will say that yours is a 
little the darkest case that I ever got acquainted 
with. The worst of it is that there is ever so 
much behind it all which I don’t know any thing 
about.” 

Zillah leaned her head upon her hand and 
looked at him with awful forebodings. 

‘* When I left you,” said Obed Chute, ‘* I went 
at once to the Hotel de l'Europe, expecting to 
find her there, or at least to hear of her. I will 
not relate the particulars of my inquiry there. 
I will only say that no such person as Miss Lor- 
ton had been there. I found, however, that the 
police had been watching there for seven weeks 
for Gualtier. I went with them to the Prefect- 
ure of Police. I gave my letter of introduction 
from the prefect of Marseilles, and was treated 
with the utmost attention. The prefect himself 
informed me that they had been searching into 
the whole case for weeks. They had examined 
all the vessels that had arrived, and had in- 
spected all their logs. They had searched 
through foreign papers. They had visited every 
house in the city to which a stranger might go. 
The prefect showed me his voluminous reports, 
and went with me to the Harbor Bureau to show 
me the names of ships which arrived here and 
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were owned here. Nev- 


sis, yet Ys 
as Zillah Mong eee his 
words. “I will tell you 

all in brief. First, no 

such person as Miss Lor- 

ton ever came to the 

Hotel de l'Europe. Sec- 

ondly, no such person 

ever camé to. Naples at 

all, Thirdly, no ship 

arrived here at the date 

mentioned by your sis- 

ter, Fourthly, no ship | 
of that name ever came 

here at all. Fifthly, no 

ship arrived here at any 

time this year that had 

picked up any one at sea. 

‘The whole thing is un- 

true, Itis a base fiction 

made “up for some pur- 

pose,” 

**A fiction!” cried 
Zillah. ‘*Never—never 
—she could not so de- 
ceive me.” 

‘*Can the writing be 
forged ?” 

**T don't see how it 
can,” said Zillah pit- 
eously. ‘‘I know her 
writing so well,” and she 
drew the letter from her 
pocket, ‘*See—it is a 
very peculiar hand—and 
then, how could any one 
speak as she does about 
those things of hers 
which she wished me to bring? No—it can not 
be a forgery.” 

‘*It is not,” said Obed Chute. ‘‘ It is worse.” 

** Worse ?” 

**Yes, worse. If it had been a forgery she 
would not have been implicated in this. But 
now she does stand implicated in this: horrible 
betrayal of you.” 

‘* Heavens! how terrible! It must be im- 
possible. Oh, Sir! we have lived together and 
loved one another from childhood. She knows 
all my heart, as I know hers. How can it be? 
Perhaps in her confusion she has imagined her- 
self in Naples.” 

** No,” said’ Obed, sternly. 
about the post-marks.” 

‘Oh, Sir! perhaps her mind was wandering 
after the suffering of that sea voyage.” 

‘* But she never had any voyage, :\isaid: Qbed 
Chute, grimly. ‘*'This letter. was)wtitten by her 
somewhere with the intention of making ‘you be- 
lieve that she was in Naples. It was wiailed here. 
If she had landed in Palermo or any other place 
you would have had some sign of it. But see— 
there is not a sign. Nothing but ‘ Naples’ is 
here, insidé and. out —nothing but .‘ Naples ;’ 
and she nevér came to Naples! She wrote this 
to bring you here.” 

‘*Oh, my God! how severely you judge her! 
You will drive me mad by insinuating such fright- 





‘*T have told you 








“DON’T MOVE, OR PLL BLOW YOUR BRAINS OUT!” 


ful suspicions. How is it possible that one whom 
I know so well and love so dearly could be such 
a demon as this? It can not be.” 

‘* Listen, my child,” said. Obed Chute, ten- 
derly. _ ‘‘ Strengthen yourself. You have had 
much to bear in your young life, but: this is 
easier to bear than that was which you must 
have suffered that morning when you first woke 
and found the water in your cabin. Tell me— 
in that hour when you rushed up on deck and 
saw that you were betrayed—in that hour—did 
no thought come to your mind that: there was 
some other than Gualtier who brought this upon 
you?” 3 

Zillah looked at. him with a frightened face, 
and said not a word. 

‘* Better to face the worst.. Let the truth be 
known, and face it, whatever it is. Look, now. 
She wrote this letter which brought you here— 
this letter —every word of which is-a lie; she 
it was who sent. Gualtier to you to bring. you 
here; she it was who:recommended to you that 
miscreant who betrayed ,you, on whose tracks 
the police of France’ and_Italy are already set. 
How do you suppose she;will appear in the eyes 
of the French police? Guilty, or: not.guilty ?” 

Zillah muttered some inarticulate words, and 
then suddenly-gasped ‘out,: ‘‘ But the hat and 
the basket found by the; fishermen ?” 

‘* Decoys—common tricks,” said Obed Chute, 
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scornfully. 
successful,” 

Zillah groaned, and buried her face in her 
hands, 

A long silence followed. 

‘*My poor child,” said Obed Chute, at last, 
‘*T have been all the day making inquiries every 
where, and have already engaged the police to 
search out this. mystery. ‘There is one thing 
yet, however, which I wish to know, and you 
only can tell it. I am sorry to have to talk in 
this way, and give you any new troubles, but it 
is for your sake only, and for your sake there is 
nothing which I would not do. Will you an- 
swer me one question ?” 

Zillah looked up. , Her face had. now grown 
calm. ‘ The agitation had passed. The first 
shock: was over, but this calm which followed 
was the calm of fixed grief—a grief too deep 
for tears. 

‘*My question is this, and it is a very- im- 
portant one: Do you know, or can you con- 
ceive of any motive which could have actuated 
this person to plot against you in this way ?” 

‘“*T do not.” 

‘*'Think.” 

Zillah thought earnestly. She recalled the 
past, in which Hilda had always been so de- 
voted; she thought of the dying Earl by whose 
bedside she had stood so faithfully; she thought 


‘¢Clumsy enough, but in this case 








of her deep s th 
with her ick leone 
ings were found in her fa- 
ther’s desk; she thought 
of. that deeper sympathy 
which she had manifest- 
ed when Guy’s letter was 
- opened ; she thought of 
‘ hernoble devotion in giv- 
ing up all for her and fol- 
lowing her into seelu- 
sion; shethoughtof their 
happy life in that quiet 
* little ~sea-side cottage. 
As all these: memories 
rose before her the idea 
of Hilda being a traitor 
‘ seemed-more impossible 
than ever. But she no 
_ longer uttered any indig- 
hant remonstrance, 

**T am_ bewildered,” 
she said. ‘‘I can think 

- of nothing but love and 
fidelity in connection 
with her. . All our lives 
she -has lived with me 
and loved me. I can 
not think of any imagin- 
able motive. I can im- 
agine that she, like my- 

’ self, is the victim of some 
one else, but not that she 
can do any thing else 
than love me.” 

**Yet she wrote that 
letter which is the cause 
of all your grief. Tell 
me,” said he, after a 
pause, ‘‘has she money 
of her own ?” 

‘*Yes—enough for her 
support.” 

**Is she your sister ?” 

Zillah seemed startled. 
‘*T do not wish to intrude into your confidence 

—TI only ask this to gain some light while I am 

groping in the dark.” 

‘*She is not. She is no relation. But she 
has lived with me all my life, and is the same as 
a sister.” 

‘*Toes she treat you as her equal ?” 

“Yes,” said Zillah, with some hesitation, 
‘that is—of late.” 

‘* But you have been her superior until of late?” 

“Yes,” 

‘* Would you have any objection to tell her 
name?” 

‘* Yes,” said Zillah; ‘*I cannot tellit. Iwill 
tell this much: Lorton is an assumed name. It 
belongs neither to hernorto me. My name is not 
Lorton.” 

‘*T knew that,” said Obed Chute. ‘‘I hope 
you will forgive me. It was not curiosity. I 
wished to investigate this to the bottom; but I 
am satisfied—I respect your secret. Will you 
forgive me for the pain I have caused you?” 

Zillah placed her cold hand in his, and said: 

‘*My friend, do not speak so, It hurts me 
to have you ask my forgiveness.” 

Obed Chute’s face beamed with pleasure. 

‘* My poor child,” he said, ‘‘ you must go and 
rest yourself. Go and sleep; perhaps you will 
be better for it.” 

And Zillah dragged herself out of the room. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








And deluged it with water. 


Oh, east and west the fragrance floats! 
And while the sun-shafts quiver, 

The girl, with succinct petticoats, 
Goes singing to the river. 


Oh, sweeter far than rivuiet’s rush, 
Or sky-lark’s lyric cadence, 
Are sudden melodies that gush 
From the young hearts of maidens! 





“ DEMANDING TOLL.” 


Yb ity ve are some pictorial representations 

which at once appeal to our bs es 2 and 
give rise to all kinds of interesting speculations 
and reflections, because the artist has possessed 
the ability to involve a crisis. Just such a con- 
dition of interest is expressed in the picture from 
which our illustration is taken. Apart from the 
almost insufferable self-confidence of that fop- 
pish young man, who, in our private opinion, has 
no more intention of going out shooting than he 
has of going digging or hay-making, but has 
adopted the pretense of sportsmanship that he 
may, with it, adopt a becoming costume—apart 
from this, there is a kind of suspended dramatic 
anxiety in the scene which is pleasantly suggest- 
ive. ‘There is a world of meaning in that fair, 
contemplative face—in the coquettish doubt and 
womanly ‘reckoning up” that underlies its de- 
mure, half-smiling, half-serious,-and remonstra- 
ting gaze. The self-conscious, conceited air of 
demand, and its implication that refusal is the 
least probable thing that may happen under the 
circumstances, is the great barrier; not the ex- 
tended arms and protruded face of that impu- 
dent coxcomb, ‘* He is a handsome gellow, too ; 
and perhaps he doesn’t make quite so sure as he 
pretends, Of course he wouldn’t exact the kiss 
for which he ought to sue more humbly; but 
then why should he assume—why should he 
dare? even though his station, or his good looks, 
or the respectful pleading that may after all be 
seen in his eye, and is better than the mere un- 
meaning gallantry that would take such toll as a 
matter of course, and lightly say that all women 
liked it. How do I know that he does not think 
thus of women—think thus of me? Horrid! 
If I thought that he thought that I'd slap his 
face; and yet—well, suppose he should? I'll 
say no, just to see, at any rate; and so no, and 
no, and noagain! I wonder what he'll do now.” 
So runs the swift current of that maidenly specu- 
lation, and so in unison with it may run our own 
curious fancy. 





“ PASSING FREE.” 


ERE the riddle is solved ; the question an- 
swered. That delicate experiment has left 
neither of the actors in the little drama master 
or mistress of the situation, The toll demanded 
and refused has not been enforced ; and now that 
the fair traveler sees the pathway clear, and the 
stranger flinging away in that contemptuous fash- 
ion, she begins already to relent. Alas! had 
she read the coxcomb’s nature more deeply she 
would know that it is not his sentiment, but his 
self-sufficiency, that she has outraged by her re- 
fusal; but there, he is so good-looking, and he 
could have taken that gentle tribute which he de- 
manded by the right which is of might, but that 
he scorned to enforce that which he had failed to 
gain by suing. Still the story must be left with- 
out a dénowement. Shall she turn and call him 
back? Will he look round to see that relenting 
look, and so renew the supplicatory attitude that 
so well became him, if it had only been a little 


* less coupled with undoubting demand? ‘To the 


end of the chapter women will be befooled by 
the impudent face, the self-assertive manner, art- 
fully disguised by a thin veil of flattery ; and so, 
where one good and true man would leap the 
bridge or swim the stream for the reward of a 
fleeting kiss and never win it, another will snatch 
that brief joy, and gain a more lasting sentiment 
in exchange for a courtesy that is more than half 
contempt. 








MRS. OLIPHANT. 

N literature ladies are nearly always most pro- 

lific writers, and Mrs, Margaret Oliphant W. 
Oliphant is certainly no exception to the rule. 
But where there is quantity there is not always 
quality, and in being prolific there is perhaps not 
much merit, Some will become more famous 
through one volume than others through fifty. 
Mrs. Oliphant has published a great amount of 
her work anonymously, so that her name is not 
quite so well known as the names of others who 
have not written so much. Though all produced 
within about twenty years, her works are so nu- 
merous that were we to repeat their names it 
would probably tire the reader, and leave us 
no space for further remarks. 

** Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Mait- 
land, of Sunnyside, written by Herself,” appeared 
in 1849, in three volumes, without preface or any 
thing by which the real author might be identi- 
fied. It proved a decided success, and was fol- 





lowed by ‘* Merkland, a Story of Scottish Life,” 
«Caleb Bield.” ‘**Memoirs and Resolutions of 
Adam Greme, of Mossgray,” ‘‘ Harry Muir,” 
“Kate Stewart: a True Story,” ‘* Magdalen 


This novel was published in 1856, and ap- 
peared originally in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The plot of the story was cast in Cheshire, 
the scenery of which was here and there graph- 
ically described. Mrs. Oliphant produced a 
great number of works from that time to the 
year 1862, when her che/-d’euvre appeared, viz. : 
** The Life of Edward Irving.” It is undoubted- 
ly a work of great merit, and has done more to- 
ward increasing the reputation of Mrs. Oliphant 
than all her other works put together. It was 
written with much fervor, and the volumes were 
eagerly perused, several editions being demand- 
ed in a short time. Among the latest and best 
novels are ‘‘' The Laird of Norlaw,” ‘‘ Agnes,” 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘ The Days of my 
Life,” ‘* The Perpetual Curate,” ‘‘ Miss Majori- 
banks,” ‘*The Brownlows,” ‘The Minister's 
Wife,” ‘*John,” etc. Most of her writings 
have-been republished in this country by Har- 
per & Brothers. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sryixz.—Tortoise-shell jewelry is worn, and is con- 
sidered very pretty with traveling suits, especially those 
of brown shades. Elaborate jet ornaments are more 
used than ever, and look best with white, black, or 
butt toilettes. 

Ersnzs.—The Bazar thinks that it would be perfect- 
ly proper for you to give your photograph to a young 
gentleman whom you know very well, and that any 
one must beill-natured indeed who could find any thing 
to carp at in this innocent token of friendship. 

Iva Hotr anv Oraers.—A solution of sulphate of 
quinine is that chemical dissolved in water, say the 
bulk of a pea in a spoonful of soft water. Apply to the 
eyebrows with a hair pencii.—The carbonate of am- 
monia for toilette use is dissolved in water, and kept 
in a bottle with glass stopper. Druggists will prepare 
it the proper strength for use in headaches, and this 
must be diluted, ten drops in a small wine-glass of wa- 
ter, for heart-burn, faintness, or acidity. For the face 

" put a large spoonful in a quart of water; if this makes 
the skin smart at all, dilute farther. The same propor- 
tion may be used for bathing with a sponge ; for fuil 
bath from a gill to half a pint is added to the water in 
the tub.—Moth patches may be removed by rigorous 
purification of the blood and the use of liver medicines. 
If this does not remove them, an able physician says 
the only resource is to burn them off with nitrate of 
silver or muriatic acid, when a white spot will be left 
instead of adark one. Incase of large “ birth-marks,” 
the surgeon must remove them and draw pieces of skin 
taken from other parts of the head over the exposed 
places. Skillful surgeons may remove frightful de- 
formities of this kind with scarcely a trace.—Cotton 
masks for the face are made of nice white “‘ batting,” 
quilted an inch thick on the under side of a semicircle 
of cloth, large enough to cover the forehead and near- 
ly all the cheeks, secured by tapes to the night-cap or 
bed-net for the hair. One at the top and at each cor- 
ner areenough. Cut large holes for the eyes, and wet 
the mask in a weak dilution of ammonia, and wear it 
to bed. Flannel or oil-silk outside of all will keep it 
wet longest, but the face should be dipped in a basin 
of water every time one wakes in the night. 

Anna W.—Black silk bindings edged with fringe or 
lace will be more stylish than green silk on your gri- 
saille dress.—Make double .box-pleated ruches of your 
four-inch ruffles of grenadine, and use as a heading for 
a ten-inch pleated flounce around the skirt.—A white 

«grenadine over-skirt trimmed with crimped fringe and 
pleatings of the material will be pretty with different 
dresses, but Swiss muslin skirts‘are more worn. Five 
yards of Swiss will make a pretty skirt with an apron 
front and long back widths caught up in pleats in the 
seams and trimmed with a single box-pleated frill. 

Eoonomy.—Shorten your black silk by the gored 
skirt pattern given with any of our cut paper pat- 
terns of suits. Trim with bias folds made of the 
material left after cutting. An over-skirt will be 
necessary to make it stylish. 

Rosa W.—Your robe grenadine would be more styl- 
ish made without the bright flowers at the bottom of 
the width.—Make a short skirt of the plain grenadine, 
and a long casaque of the striped grenadine. Then 
put a bias flounce of the striped grenadine on the plain 
skirt. As it must be made over black silk you may. 
dispense with a grenadine skirt if you choose, and 
merely put a flounce on the silk skirt. 

Kate G.—Your sample of black grenadine is mis- 
placed. The brown sample is a summer winsey very 
suitable for traveling. Would look well in a paletot 
and draped skirt, or else merely a long casaque trimmed 
with brown woolen fringe and worn over a brown or 
a black silk skirt. 

Maner.—Don’t “ understand” your friend’s visits to 
mean any thing more than the preference for your so- 
ciety that they express. If he really loves you he will 
tell you so definitely.—At seventeen you are not too 
old to wear your hair waved and figwing, but long 
braids are more stylish and cooler. 

F. M. S.—A needle made especially for raveling the 
edge of ruches is attached to some sewing-machines. 

M. J. D. C.—Only a very small hoop-skirt of about 
seventy inches at its greatest breadth should be worn 
with ashort suit. Many ladies prefer hair-cloth skirts, 
or those with pleated flounces of coarse muslin. 

Dexsoraun.—Old ladies wear basques and rather plain 
over-skirts.—Of your round mantle you can make a 
pretty Metternich mantle by cutting slits at the waist, 
back and front, passing @ belt through and belting it 
down behind and before, leaving the sides to fall loose- 
ly over the arm. Bias folds, flat pleatings, and lace are 
the trimmings for old ladies. 

Cc. ¥.—Your sample of plaid nansook will make a 
pretty house dress; for instance, a polonaise wrapper 
with a wide bias flounce headed by a narrow ruffle fall- 
ing down over the flounce. —Plain white organdy and 
Swiss muslin are more stylish for evening dresses than 
striped muslins. Dotted and embroidered Swiss are 
worn also.—We can not send you a separate pattern of 
an over-skirt, but will furnish a whole suit pattern con- 
taining an upper skirt for 25 cents. We'do not believe 
you could buy an over-skirt alone for that price at any 
pattern house.—Camphor and red pepper will keep 
moth from furs. They also require to be whipped 
with rods and thoroughly cleaned before they are put 
away, and once or twice during the Summer, 





Orrawa.—Long linen casaques over skirts of other 
materials are very much worn this season. If you pre- 
fer a paletot and draped upper skirt the effect is very 
much the same. For further information read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 30, Vol. I1I.—The cut pa- 
per pattern of Walking Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
26 will serve as a model for your black silk suit. 

Kare H.—Put a pleated flounce headed by moss 
trimming on the lower skirt of your poplin; moss 
trimming and fringe on the upper skirt.—We have 
no separate pattern of over-skirts, and consequently 
sent you the entire suit pattern. 

Zuyprr.—To cleanse and freshen your black alpaca 
take two parts alcohol and one water; moisten the al- 
paca with this and press on the wrong side with a 
moderately hot iron. Usea black cloth to dampen the 
goods with, and iron it over black also. ‘ 

Mienon.—Line your black China crape sacque with 
thin Florence silk, either black, dark blue, or cherry- 
color. Trim with crimped fringe, or with black lace 
headed by folds. ‘ 

Cxarissa.—Cut your white and blue dress short by 
pattern given with any of the cut paper patterns of 
suits illustrated in the Bazar. Trim it with ruches of 
blue and black silk. You will have pieces enough for 
a plain waist and coat-sleeves. Wear with a black silk 
over-skirt and jacket. 

Maup R.—We refuse to recommend any depilatories. 
The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” discusses such mat- 
ters at length, but concludes that persistent pluck- 
ing out the hair by the roots is the only safe plan of 
getting rid of it. 

Mrs. G. A. N.—Brocade silks are not now fashion- 


-able, though it has been rumored for some time that 


they would be restored to favor. Your sample is real 
brocade.—For your plain black silk use cut paper pat- 
tern of Walking Suit in Bazar No. 26, Vol. II. You 
can dispense with*some of the trimming to make it 
plainer. . 

Ox.ta.—A bronze writing set, a reading-chair covered 
with your own needle-work, a new book, a picture, all 
or any of these are suitable presents to your friend. 

W.—We can not give recipes in this column. You 
must content yourself with the numerous ones given 
in the Bazar, which has already given full instructions 
for the cooking of vegetables. 

Frep.—There is no impropriety in your offering your 
picture to a lady; but it would certainly be in bad taste 
for you to do so unless you had some grounds for think- 
ing that she would desire it. 

Sus.—We do not think that photographs of Miss 
Annie Thomas are for sale in this country. 

D. E. 8.—You should not offer your left hand to a 
friend without offering an excuse.—It is really very 
difficult to gauge the frequency with which you may 
visit a lady friend without committing yourself to mat- 
rimonial intentions. So much depends on attendant 
circumstances that we shall not presume to lay down 
any immutable rules on the subject. 

Don Juan.—Michael Angelo Buonarotti was born in 
Tuscany, March 6, 1474, and died at Rome, February 
17, 1563. He was of noble birth and allied to the im- 
perial blood. He was the Goethe of art; his genius 
manifested itself alike in painting, sculpture, and arch- 
itecture, the latter of which he took up when seventy 
years of age, anid built St. Peter's. He was also a poet, 
and was versed in all branches of knowledge pertain- 
ing to art. His frescos in the Sistine Chapel are 
among his most celebrated works. 

Mrs. Van.—Miss Marwedel’s school is at Brentwood, 
Long Island. 

R. S. W.—Since replying to your question we have 
learned that the Chegaray Institute is still flourishing 
in Philadelphia, under the care of Madame D’Hervilly, 
the niece of Madame Chegaray. You will find the ad- 
dress in our advertising columns. 

Orno.—The article you mention was published in the 
New York Tribune, at the office of which you can 
doubtless obtain it. 

Mrs. E. S. T.—The articies you wish were seen at 
the houses of the parties whose names we mentioned 
at the end of the article.—We have said again and 
again that we purchase no goods on commission. 





STAFFORD’S IRON.AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. 


Norutne builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood like 
sulphur. Srarrorp’s Iron anpD SULPHUR Pow- 
DERS cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappear instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected; dyspepsia, sick headache, 
etc., cured without fail, Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Sold by all 
druggists, and by Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 
Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

‘*We have used the Grover & Baker Ma- 
chines in our manufacturing rooms for fifteen 
years. They have always given us the most un- 
qualified satisfaction, whether upon the finest 
and most costly silk and lace curtains, or the 
heaviest duck and canvas upholstering; and we 
feel that we can not recommend them too high- 
ly to all wanting a good, reliable sewing ma- 
chine.”—ALLEN F. Mackey, Chicago. 











Corytne Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ee ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for compng gercerns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers ws genecally or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 ; 


Tt 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO DRESSMAEHERS. 
. : 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fally occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment athome. Industrions women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 





A.™ STEWART & CO. 


are 
CLOSING OUT THEIR STOCK 
of 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, and DOMESTIC 

CARPETS, 

OILCLOTHS, 
RUGS, 
MATS, 

COCOA AND CANTON MATTINGS, 

&e., &e., 


AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Customers and strangers are respectfully invited to 
examine. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
% TENTH STREETS. 





Gee DRESS GOODS, &c. 


CLEARING-OUT SALE, 
To make room for the Fall Importation. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


at 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO’S. 
Printed fawn Eake Printed Organdies, Plain and Fig- 
ured Gre es and Bareges, Gauze Chambrais, 
Summer Poplins, Mohairs and “De Bages” for Trav- 
eling —, inted-Cambric Robes, and Cambrics by 
the zee, ques, Marseilles, French and English 


SUMMER SILKS. 
LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
Mort W pers: White and Colored Lawn Suits, 
Bahia Sale, isses’ e and Cambric Suits, 
lain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses, Sun 
Bonnets and Regatta Hats, &c., at Reduced Prices, 
to close the season. Hosiery and Undergarments 


at equally low prices. The balance of the Summer 
Shawls from $2 and upward. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST., N.Y. 
L Anns & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 





DEPARTMENT. 
LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR 
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150. 
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8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers 
3 «. Linen = 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts... 
3 Tucked * i ee 
83 Muslin Night Dresses. 
3 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses, 
3 Embr'd * oa 


@® 
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were 


2 a 
2 Dressing Sacques @ 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre....... 


+ mh ORD Amcor wrnon 


4 

am 
a 
s 


. 


$150 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outft 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best men- 
ner, and from the best materials. 
LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.’s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
4 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


1840. 2 ez 1870. 
PAIN KILLER. 


This celebrated medicine has won a deservedly high 
reputation as an alleviator of pain and a preserver of 
health. It has become a household remedy, from the 
fact that it gives immediate and permanent relief. It 
is a purely vegetable preparation, made from the best 
and purest materials, safe to keep and to use in every 
family. It is recommended by physicians and persons 
of all classes, and to-day, after a public trial of thirty 
years—the average life of man—it stands unrivaled 
and unexcelled, spreading its usefulness over the wide 
world. Its large and increasing sale affords positive 
evidence of its enduring fame. 

Directions accompany each bottle. 

Sold by all Druggists. 

Perry Davis & Son, Providence, R. I., Manufac- 
turers and Proprietors. [August 6, 1870. 


EC Ok 
SP, OTNLEG S 
go 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spznorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Important. to European Travellers. 


ARPER’S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 

IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
thro ‘France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, , Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected he cog = By W. Pemsroxe Ferrier. 
Revised 0 th Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book —_e 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian. By W. Pemsroxe Ferrier. Square 
4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Posusurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar Sent by mail, postage id, to any part of the 
United States, on cealipt of the grt 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PUBLISHED BY . j 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ge Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 
1870. : 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 
Lectures, and Addresses of Frederick W: Robertson, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 
1853. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in Oue 
Volume. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons ge ow at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 
Volume. 833 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
‘0 which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s Sermon. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ies 
THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Maocrecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 50. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Drxoy, Author 
of “Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- 

hine, Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon III. 

y Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of ‘ The French Rev- 

olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 

With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. Uniform 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of 
the Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cooxrr, D.D., 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 
Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- 
try. By Dr. Georer Hesextet. Translated and Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction, gg peed Notes, and 
Appendices, by Kenneru R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A.S. With upward of 100 Mustrations. 
Cloth, $3 00. ink 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 


B. Watersury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. ae 


8vo, 


SELF-HELP; with Mlustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvet Smuiues, Au- 
thor of ‘*The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘ History 
of the Huguenots," &c. A Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draver, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phijadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


te 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOHN: A Love Story. By Mrs. O1irHant, Author of 
“ Agnes,” ‘“*Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘The Min- 
ister's Wife,” “Life of Edward Irving,” “ Brown- 
lows,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


MAN AND WIFE. By Wirxte Cottins, Author of 
“Armadale,” ‘*Moonstone,” ‘*No Name,” ‘The 
Woman in White,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

MISS THACKERAY'S WRITINGS, COMPLETE. 
The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


KILMENY. _By Wit11am Brack, Author of In Silk 
Attire,” “Love or Marriage?” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

STERN NECESSITY. By F. W. Rostnson, Author 
of “ Poor Humanity,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “ For Her 
Sake,” “Carry'’s Confession,” “No Man’s Friend,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


GW. “NDOLINE'S HARVEST. By the Author of 
Carlyon’s Year,” “One of the Family,” “Found 
Dead,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” &c. Svo, Paper, 
25 cents, 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By Cuanurs 
Reapr, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” 
&c., &. From the Author's early sheets, 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of “Put Your- 
self in His Place.” With all the Illustrations, 
including the characteristic Vignettes not to be 
found in any other American edition. Paper, 
5 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 


HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION of “Put 
Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with the Boston 
Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Novels, 
and bound in Green-Morocco English Cloth, to 
match that edition. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 
t= All Harper's Editions of ** Put Yourself in His 
Place” are TMlustrated. = teen 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. By Antuony 
Trotrorg, Author of “The Bertrams,” ‘Castle 
Richmond,” “Framley Parsonage,” “Orley Farm,” 
‘Small House at Allington,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- 


ciety. By the Author of “My D, is 
Sea Pages aeee = y Daughter Elinor. 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. By the Author of “Ol- 
_ ive Varcoe,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 8 cents, 








BATHING DRESSES 


NEGLIGEE SHIRTS. 
A Large Variety at Low Prices, 


UNION ADAMS & COLS, 
No. 637 Broadway. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber, having located his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of Hanprr & Broruers, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements, it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 
The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following: 








M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. A work adapted to the 
wants of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN’S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women. rs. S.J. Hate. With 
more than 200 Portraits. The interest that is now 
awakened in the public mind in regard to the rights, 
duties, and privileges of women will commend this 
work to the liberal patronage of both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical Ilus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land, By W. 
M. Tuomson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. With two elaborate Maps 
of Palestine, an accurate Plan of Jerusalem, and 
several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teachings. 
Illustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
oe A household book for every Christian fam- 
ily. 

The above are all beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefiting themselves. 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full par- 


ticulars, 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brorurszs, New York. 


BLEES’ 
Noiseless, 
Link-Motion, 
Lock-Stitch 


SEWING MACHINE 


=a Challenges the world 
= Zin perfection of work, 
strength and beauty of 

















pidity of motion. 
Call and examine; 
and, for agencies and 
circulars, apply at 
623 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


RIVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 

A wide-awake, thorough-going School for boys 


wishing to be trained for Business, for College, or 
for West Point or the Naval Academy. 


R. GARSIDE’S Private Institution for 
the Homoepathic treatment of the Medical and 
Surgical Diseases of Women. Address, for circular,Wa. 
Briees Garsive, M.D., 392 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


( B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
e ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Send for Circular. 
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Seience is the modern Moses. It does not, 
indeed, evoke water from the desert rocks, but its re- 
sults are equally beneficial. It has associated in a sim- 
ple powder all the curative properties of the world-re- 
nowned Seltzer Spa, and, by dissolving that powder 
in water, every dyspeptic can have the finest tonic and 
cathartic that Nature’s chemistry has ever produced, 
foaming in his cup in a single moment. Thousands 
of miles from Germany, Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT 
reproduces the transatlantic fountain of health in 
countless households. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
» SAPOLIO, 


; % For General 
(SS Household purposes 
ETTER AND CHEAPER THAN SOAP 


for cleaning windows (without water), removing 
stains from marble and paint, scouring and polishing 
cutlery and culinary articles, and excellent for gen- 
eral house-cleaning purposes. 


Wh 211 Washington Street, New York. 
olesale, { 30 Oxford Street, Tonoas 


Es* YOUR HAIR!—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. J. M. NORTH, Paruaan, Onto, 





ESTB. 1809. 
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THE EXCELSIOR NURSERY SWING. 

A child can swing itself without assistance, and with- 
out danger of falling. Easily removed when not in 
use. Pleasant and healthful exercise. Price only 
$3 50. Sold by all dealers. Address 

A. H. SEAVER, P.O. Box 6182, N. Y. City. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapev To Fit any 
Fievure, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON FAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. cece 
WALKING SUIT ..........-c-000 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME...............-. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris, The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Is what every mother needs who 
consults her child’s health. Is thor- 
oughly water-proof, protects cloth- 
ing and bedding, retains linen dia- 
per in place, avoids dangerous use 
of pins, permits circulation of air. 
Recommended by physicians and all 
SAY mothers whose children have worn 
2 them. Manufactured in 4 sizes—1, 
smallest; 4, largest—exclusively by Eureka Diaper Co., 
532 Broadway, N.Y. Sample sent on receipt of $1. 
Sold also by Stewart, Claflin, Lord & Taylor, Arnold 
& Constable, and first-class Infants’ Clothing, Fancy 
Goods, and Trimming Stores. Ask for Eureka Dia- 
er; all bear stamp of Eureka Patent Diaper Co. 
ake no other. Agents wanted. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wituovur Money. 
For further particulars, address 

THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 











A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
oa ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at Extremely) Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from ¢5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hiro. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


Skirt Support: 
H\ “\\ Cerset, 8k se 
(Aas Ch Is just the article needed by every 
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lady who consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE, 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 

Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 

HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 

Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 











IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, - 


&c., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 
express C. O. D., to be examined before paid for. Lib- 
eral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write for 
oyiee catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 

ORKS, 179 Smithfield Street, Prrrssuren, Pa. 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 


OW ’TIS DONE; or, THE SECRET 
OUT.—Mustache and Whiskers in 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, Card- 
iology, Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL “ Book 
of Wonders.” <A valuable book. 17,000 sold. 18th 
edition. Mailed free for 25 cents. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 


¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s WErkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s WErxty consti- 
tutes one of its raost_prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York =imultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographicai Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harper's Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers prepaid by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 0v. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, D pa specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of ‘‘ Cord and Creese,” ‘The Dodge Club," 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Oo- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


j ~ 

Harper S Magazine. 

The June Number began the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 
PER’s MaGazine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upou 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
tident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Ma@azink contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 











TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR, 


Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
THarrvrer’s Weruiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazin«, lanver’s Wenkzy, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for oue year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mag@azung, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxry or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
ay to the order of Harrrr & Broruenrs is prefer- 

ble to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres ror ApVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PrRIOpICALs. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 





Wistruv Benepick. “That’s a Healthy Lad me 
i 


Bos Quiverrut. “ Yes, he’s a Fine Boy, Sir—as 


he’s the most Generous-’Artedest little Chap in the ’ole World, and the Bravest, an L 
But, Lor’ bless yer, Master! Why, we've got another Little Chap at ’Ome as this one’ere ain’t even so much as a Patch upon! Ain't we, Polly?” 


FACETIA. 


Learninc.—Wear your en like your watch, in 

a private pocket, and do not pull it out to show that 

eee Seve one, but if you are asked what o’clock it is, 
t. 


2 ESL SY See a 
A Connaught man, being told of the American who 
‘was so tall that he got up a ladder to shave himself, 
replied, ‘‘ And isn’t that as ’asy as walkin’? Why 
wouldn’t thé gintleman get up a lather to shave him- 
self ?—that is, barrin’ he wore a beard.” 
PRA ERE i SA 
MISINTERPRETED QUOTATIONS. 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” A head 
would be very uncomfortable without one. 

“QO, that this too too solid flesh would.melt, thaw,” 
etc. It’s very certain that when Hamlet made this re- 
mark he hadn’t spent a summer in New York. 

“ Always speak well of the dead.” Some people will 
make corse remarks. 


THE KING OF THE PINS. 


lt is I am the King of the Pins, 
If ever my throne I find; 

I’ve been punished because of my sins, 
And I have been left behind. 


Yes, I have a kingdom down below, 
And may I be there ere long! 
Tis thither all mortal pins must go— 
hey muster millions strong. 


Some of them white, and some of them black, 
And a — crew are some; 

Of heads and points there’s rather a lack, 
For they take in all who come. 


Yes, I am heir to the Pindom throne, 
Though my reign seems ry remote ; 

For here I’m languishing all alone, 
Stuck into a miser’s coat. 
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A CLIMAX. 


ours, my Friend.” ‘ Sait ; ; 
as ever you See in all Py born Days, bless his Little ’Art! And that ain’t all, neither ; 
Affectionatest, let alone bein’ the Biggest and the *Ansomest. 


Captain —— tells an amusing occurrence, witnessed 
by him on board a foreign steamer. A gentleman 
most distinguished in manners, and formerly as great 
in diplomacy, was pacing up and down the upper sa- 
loon, when he suddenly ‘stopped in front of a large 
full-length mirror, and, after gazing at the figure pre- 
sented for a moment or two, inquired, in a very pleas- 
ant and affable tone, “Is your name Brown ?” 

No answer. Question repeated louder, “‘ Is yourname 


ro 
Still no answer. Sete again repeated, louder 
still, “Is your name Brown ?” 

No answer. 

“ Well,” said Seggienn, “you are either no gen- 
tleman or very deaf!” . 

The saloon was in a roar. 





“Every Bopy’s Frrenp—Coin. 


An English traveler, having passed two days at a 
hotel in a French country town, called for his bill, 
which amounted to one hundred and ten francs. He 
was astonished at the amount, and indignantly re- 
marked, ‘‘ One hundred and ten francs for two or three 
wretched repasts, and for two nights spent in a bed 
filled with fleas!” : 

‘* Fleas!” exclaimed the hotel-keeper; ‘how could 
I have forgotten them? Hand me the pill.” j 

The traveler returned the bill, and the hotel-keeper 
added to the total—“‘ Fleas, five francs!” 

This is the latest attack on perjide Albion babes. 


et 
A LITTLE DECEPTION. 


Ferprnanp. ‘* What does your mother say, Edith 2?” 

Enitu. “‘ Well, dear, she says that, as you are such a 
pees darling, she is sure you will take me with you 
in the yacht.” 

(Mrs. Plantagenet Meddler has in reality said, “If you 
don’t insist upon that husband of yours taking you 
fo in the yacht, you are nothing better than a 

ool.” 


LD 





THREATENING CABLE DISPATCHES. 


“Paris, Monday, July 11, 1870. 


“The Gaxdlois says the Horses of the Emperor have been sent to the Frontier, _ 
“The Y¥ournal says, in case of War, the Emperor will Command in Person, with the Prince Imperial 


attached to his Staff.” 
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SELF-DENIAL IN EXCELSIS. 


Crvitran. “Are there many Irish in your Corps?” 

Private O’FLANAGAN (0f the Scotch Fusileers). “1s it Oirish 
ve Mane? Sorra. the One ov thim would be Allowed in the 
ijmint !”” 


What is the difference between a screw-driver and a 


If a shoemaker, in approaching his end, gives up hit 
screw propeller? 


awl, and waxes cold, what will become of his sole if he 
can not breathe his ‘st? 
en 


Tue Crvit Service—Opening the door for any body. 





A meeting of é political character has been held in a 
balloon. o distinguished orators invited a party of 
politicians, of an opposite way of thinking, to make 
the ascent, and as soon as they eg elevated enough 
the two made their speeches, which the invited were 
forced to hear. A police agent will accompany each 
balloon ascent in future. . 





A good constitution is like a money-box; its full 
value is never known till it is broken. 





When are a young lady’s ear-rings like people ix 
2 Laneizt). 


ESOS EE 
Tue Manon oF THE Perrop—Going to the dogs. debt ?—When they are in her ears 
a en 





Why may we consider soldiers to be authors of works 
on beauty ?—Because they so often write about face. 
oro 
igen one swallow does not make a summer, yet 
a pin, maliciously inverted in the seat of a chair, will 
make one spring. 


How is it that at crockery shops you never find the 
master at home ?—Because he deals in China. 





We ought never to be frightened at the appearance 
of a ghost, because it’s quite immaterial. 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. E 








